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A  REVIEW  OF  MATTERS  OF  MOMENT 

The  Editor 


DEALS  AND  PRINCIPLES.— T2i\i- 
ing  due  note  of  the  sneers  of  Mr.  Men¬ 
ken’s  magazine  at  this  Review  for  its 
prattle  on  ideals  we  beg  to  remind  you  that 
Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  Award,  17  E. 
Forty-Second  St.,  New  York,  has  set  October 
I,  1927,  as  the  final  date  for  receipt  of  the 
essays,  “What  Woodrow  Wilson  Means 
to  Me.”  The  writers  must  be  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The 
best  essay  by  a  man  receives  an  award  of 
$25,000;  the  best  by  a  woman,  the  same. 
The  Foundation  announces  that  it  doesn’t 
want  fulsome  praise,  analytical  criticism, 
biographical  narrative,  political  treatise, 
nor  partisan  eulogy,  what,  then?  “Only  the 
Ideals  and  principles  so  treated  as  to  bring 
to  the  young  people  of  the  United  States 
a  closer  knowledge  of  them.” 

Twelve  Heroes. — A  thousand  schools,  two 
hundred  eighty-two  thousand  students, 
voted  for  the  National  Council,  532  17  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  their  choice  of  twelve 
names  representing  the  best  nobility  of  char¬ 
acter,  fearless  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  a 
great  cause,  and  constructive  work  of  a  per¬ 
manent  character  for  humanity.  These  are 
the  twelve  names  receiving  the  most  votes. 
Louis  Pasteur,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Christop¬ 
her  Columbus,  George  Washington,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Joan  of  Arc,  Socrates,  Johann 
Gutenberg,  David  Livingstone,  George  Ste¬ 
phenson. 

Ideals  for  Teachers. — The  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  wants  ideals  put  into  handy  form 


for  daily  use  and  is  ready  to  pay  for  them 
at  the  rate  of  $50  and  $25  per  set  if  the 
members  of  the  association  will  have  the 
summaries  in  the  hands  of  Mary  Van  Ars- 
dale,  350  Vermont  St.,  Buffalo,  before 
September  15,  1927;  contributors  may  sub¬ 
mit  as  many  manuscripts  as  they  wish. 

A  Professor  Idealist. — It  looks  as  though 
Oscar  Weber  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
is  in  the  ideal-promotion  syndicate.  Hear 
him:  “Our  real  ideals  and  standards  we  get 
from  the  exceptions  in  life,  from  the  Wash¬ 
ingtons,  the  Lincolns,  the  Eliots.  It  takes 
vision  and  great  faith  to  teach  school. 
School  is  furnishing  antidotes  to  the  vul¬ 
garities  of  life.  Moral  uprightness,  high 
spiritual  ideals,  are  all  too  rare  in  any  human 
society,  past  or  present,  but  there  is  more  of 
them  in  children  under  the  guidance  of 
teachers  than  there  is  anywhere  else  in 
society.” 

Ideals  and  Sneers. — There  is  no  occasion 
for  surprise  that  those  who  sit  in  the  seat  of 
the  scornful  sneer  at  people  in  our  occupa¬ 
tion  because  we  cherish  ideals.  Ideals  are 
our  business.  Ideals  have  been  sneered  at 
since  the  earliest  day  within  the  memory  of 
man.  The  most  skilful  scorner  seems  un¬ 
able  to  smother  them.  Sneering  has  a  good 
deal  of  the  appearance  of  a  smoke  screen  to 
conceal  the  revller’s  own  emptiness  of  aim. 
For  there  is,  of  course,  no  dignity  in  life 
without  a  set  of  guiding  principles  as  there 
is  no  respect  for  a  ship  captain  who  doesn’t 
know  where  he  is  going  and  who  lacks  com¬ 
pass  and  chart.  Teachers  were  scoffed  at 
in  Greece,  in  Rome,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by 
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the  chief  British  writers,  by  Washington  for  your  spirit  from  the  four  Gospels,  the 


Irving,  by  Bernard  Shaw,  and  always  by  the 
smart  set,  not  only  for  having  ideals  but  for 
not  having  any.  We  are  going  to  be  reviled, 
anyhow.  Common  and  uncommon  men 
berate  even  themselves  for  the  same  reasons. 
In  our  town,  fifty  years  ago,  John  Morton 
was  a  school  trustee  who  worked  like  a 
Trojan  to  modernize  our  system  by  intro¬ 
ducing  cooking,  manual  training,  civic  ser¬ 
vice,  and  art.  The  majority  of  the  board  of 
education  refused  to  come  along.  After  four 
years  of  strenuous  campaign  for  progress 
John  failed  of  reelection.  Later,  some  hope¬ 
ful  citizens  attempted  a  beneficial  project 
for  the  schools  and  called  on  Morton,  to  join 
in  the  movement.  “Not  I,”  said  John.  “I’ve 
been  a  fool  for  years  believing  this  town  had 
desire  for  progress  in  it.  I’ve  wasted  my 
time,  my  money,  my  business,  in  futility. 
No  more  idealism  for  me.” 

I’ve  seen  mortonitis  paralyze  reformers  all 
my  life.  John  Adams  caught  it;  John  Quincy 
Adams  cured  himself  of  it;  Henry  Adams 
made  an  artistic  wail  of  it;  Roosevelt  was 
immune  to  it;  Wilson  died  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  seeing  so  many  people  afflicted  by 
it.  Mortonism  is  anaemia  idealis — drying 
up  of  the  springs  of  the  spirit.  It  is  a  species 
of  laziness,  a  curable  senility.  It  is  so  rare 
among  actual  teachers  that  when  elderly 
professors  contract  it  they  consider  them¬ 
selves  unique  enough  to  have  their  autodlag- 
noses  printed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  Cure  of  Mortonitis. — If  anyone  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  contagion  and  thinks  he  feels 
traces  of  its  symptoms  the  most  effective 
measure  for  prevention  is  immediate  doses  of 
the  literature  of  the  Utopians.  Plato  was 
stifled  by  the  same  atmosphere  as  we:  the 
miasma  set  free  by  a  long  and  terrible  war 
contaminating  the  whole  civilized  world. 
Read  pieces  of  any  of  the  dialogues  on  the 
good  life.  Try  the  Phaedo  again:  the  last 
hours  of  Socrates.  Haven’t  you  found  the 
Psalms  to  be  brave  strivings  of  a  soul  afraid 
of  losing  its  idealism?  New  Testament 
times  in  Judea  seem  as  full  of  scoffers  as  our 
days  are.  Whatever  religion  was  put  into 
you  in  your  youth  you  are  sure  to  get  tonic 


Acts,  and  the  epistles.  Epictetus,  Seneca, 
Aurelius,  no  matter  what  you  may  know  of 
their  lapses  from  their  own  plans  of  life, 
keep  on  stiffening  the  spine  of  mankind,  else 
the  presses  of  each  generation  would  not 
continue  to  reprint  them.  You  know  curi¬ 
ous  scholars  who  collect  everything  they  can 
gather  bearing  on  their  specialties;  Etruscan 
vases  or  early  schoolbooks  or  relics  of  W  illiam 
Blake.  I  knew  a  stupid  graduate  who  wrote 
his  doctor’s  thesis  on  the  apax  legomena  of 
Shakespeare.  The  poor  drudge  picked  out 
from  all  the  plays  the  words  occurring  only 
once.  A  committee  of  fool  professors  let 
him  do  it  and  gave  him  a  degree:  Ph.D.  or 
D.  F.,  or  something,  for  it.  But,  now,  in 
this  topsy-turvy  time,  what  a  fine  thing  it 
would  be  for  the  directors  of  research  to 
offer  degrees  for  delving  into  the  literature 
of  courage  from  Tyrtaeus  to  Eddie  Guest. 
Alongside  of  the  convenient  and  useful  set  of 
books  telling  what  to  do  in  case  of  poisoning 
or  fits  or  faints  we  should  have  a  handy  en¬ 
cyclopaedia  of  soul  medicine  made  up  of  short 
direct,  remedies  for  all  occasions:  what  to 
take  after  reading  Mr.  Menken,  antidotes  for 
Bernard  Shaw,  specific  cures  for  Mortonism. 

A  Cyclopedia  of  Courage. — In  such  a  set 
would  come  unexpurgated  accounts  of 
Washington’s  conferences  with  committees 
of  congress,  Jefferson’s  colloquies  with  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Horace  Mann’s  set  to  with  the  Boston 
schoolmasters,  Horace  Greely’s  letter  to 
Seward,  Finnegan’s  remarks  to  Pinchot, 
anecdotes,  poems,  maxims,  Jeremiah  Smith 
of  Boston,  Thoreau,  Emerson,  Whitman, 
heroisms  of  common  men  and  women,  teach¬ 
ers  before  schoolboards,  board  members 
replying  to  politicians  in  power. 

Mr.  Moore,  who  wrote  a  life  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  reminds  us  that  ideals  atrophy 
like  other  living  things  unless  they  are  put 
in  action.  He  says  Jefferson  kept  himself 
alive  and  young  by  devoting  himself  to 
making  his  idealities  into  realities.  What  is 
an  ideal?  One  of  Noah  Webster’s  answers 
will  suffice.  Something  very  much  to  be  de^ 
sired  is  called  an  ideal.  Very  well.  In  our 
business  we  are  working  five  or  six  hours  a 
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day  for  a  good  part  of  each  year.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  our  presence  in  the  workhouse  is 
kept.  We  can  go  through  the  routine  and 
draw  the  modest  pay  and  feel  few  quivers 
such  as  throbbed  in  Howard,  or  Wesley, 
or  Pasteur,  or  those  other  full-lived  fellows. 
But  we  can,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  aid 
of  some  paper  and  a  bit  of  pencil  jot  down 
what  is  “very  desirable”  to  be  done  in  the 
case  of  these  young  people  who  meet  us 
every  day,  we  can  then  address  ourselves  to 
making  these  desirabilities  into  realities. 
And,  the  first  thing  we  know,  we  desire  to 
do  this  “very  much”  and,  there!  according 
to  the  dictionary  itself  we  are  idealists.  So, 
come  on,  sneer  at  us.  So  sneered  the  world 
at  the  prophets  which  were  before  us,  at 
Socrates,  at  Jesus,  at  Sam  Adams,  at  every 
human  creature  who  renounced  wealth  and 
smartness  and  selfishness  and  joined  in  that 
world-old  slow  struggle  of  honesty,  generos¬ 
ity  and  spirit,  to  diminish  human  misery. 

Sneer  at  us.  We  teachers  are  idealists — 
amateurs  at  it,  maybe.  We’d  like  more 
praise  and  less  ridicule.  But  that’s  a  foible 
we  share  with  everyone.  If  it  were  praise 
and  power  we  were  after  we  wouldn’t  be  in 
this  occupation.  What  keeps  us  in  it  is  the 
bed-rock  conviction  that  idealism  really  is 
the  healthy  state  of  mankind.  For  us  to 
engage  in  a  business  the  sap  of  which  is  ideal¬ 
ism  is  for  us  to  follow  nature. 

Some  of  Our  Idealists. — The  best  teacher 
we  ever  had  used  to  say  with  great  frequency 
“give  an  example.”  Very  well.  Turn  to 
the  front  pages  of  this  magazine  and  you  will 
see  Belle  Ryan,  one  of  the  superintendents  of 
the  Omaha  Schools.  If  one  wanted  a  receipt 
for  the  culture  and  preservation  of  idealism 
Miss  Ryan’s  program  might  do;  teach 
country  school,  all  grades;  teach  city  school, 
ditto;  supervise;  superintend;  join  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Woman’s  Educational  Club,  the 
State  Teachers  Association,  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  Community 
Club,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce;  the  Graduate  Nurses,  and  any  other 
idealistic  society  you  can  find  time  for. 
Accept  offices  in  them  when  it  comes  your 
turn.  Jot  down  notes  of  worthwhile  things 


you  hear,  or  see,  or  read  about  and  when 
they  ask  you  to  go  on  a  program  go  on. 
Make  your  contribution  short;  reach  the 
point  soon,  and  then  sit  down.  Play  golf,  go 
on  walking  trips,  swim,  ride  horseback,  and 
cultivate  the  art  of  interested  listening.  All 
this  and  more  has  our  lady  done,  without 
telling  you  of  it.  You  have  to  ask.  But  the 
chap  who  edits  the  Bulletin  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Teachers’  Association,  paints  her 
portrait  in  thirty  words:  “Her  energy  and 
capability,  her  unfailing  good  cheer,  her 
faith  in  the  cause  of  education,  the  generous 
spirit  of  her  public  service,  are  the  open 
secret  of  her  popularity.”  Here’s  a  bit  of 
her  philosophy:  Some  tired  teacher  wrote 
her  a  complaint  about  the  Nebraska  organ¬ 
ization  and  referred  to  “The  Stale  Teachers 
Association.”  “Poor  dear,”  said  Lady  Belle, 
“she  herself  is  a  stale  teacher.  If  she  looked 
out  for  more  f’j,  if  she  put  her  crosses  on 
them  instead  of  carrying  so  many  herself, 
she’d  get  a  happy  state.” 

A  V aluable  Lady  of  the  Aroostook. — 
“Kymsu”  sounds  Japanese,  doesn’t  it? 
It’s  not.  It’s  one  of  Florence  Hale’s  home¬ 
made  mnemonic  medicines  for  the  teacher 
who  is  getting  careless  of  ideals.  “You 
came  from  the  Normal  School,”  says 
Florence,  “with  a  fine  vision  and  high  re¬ 
solves.  The  nobility  of  this  calling  has 
been  glorified  to  you.  You  find  some  old 
and  stupid  annoyances  in  your  new  field. 
People  whom  you  have  a  right  to  expect  to 
help  you,  cheer  you,  and  praise  you,  are 
sometimes  hindering,  criticising,  blaming. 
Don’t  talk  about  it.  Troubles  grow  fat  on 
talk.  Kymsu.  Take  that  for  your  motto. 
It’s  magic.  K-y-m-s-u.  What  does  it 
mean?  “Keep  your  mouth  shut  until.” 
Suppose  the  superintendent  does  ask  for  a 
teaching  that  your  normal  trairting  showed 
belongs  only  to  the  past  generation.  Kymsu. 
Suppose  the  teacher  in  the  next  room  is  a 
catty  person  as  full  of  gossip  as  a  men’s 
club.  Kymsu.  Suppose  there  is  an  organized 
group  to  knock  the  boss  and  oppose  every 
progressive  move.  Kymsu.  Don’t  tell  your 
troubles.  Don’t  peddle  the  story  of  your 
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wrongs.  Leave  something  for  St.  Peter. 
Kymsu.  Keep  your  mouth  shut  until. 
Until  when  ?  Until  by  careful  purging  of  your 
spirit  you  are  sure  all  selfishness,  and  irrita¬ 
tion,  and  pettiness,  is  out  of  it  and  then,  with 
a  firm  conviction  that  somebody  other  than 
you  would  be  justified  in  saying  it,  say  your 
say.  We  have  subjected  Florence  the  Hale 
to  no  questionnaire  and  do  not  know  how 
much  of  Plato,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord 
Bacon,  Campanella,  Cabet,  Mr.  Morris,  and 
Mr.  Wells  or  other  idealists  she  had  read. 
But,  in  every  talk  we  have  heard  her  make, 
there  is  a  workable  project  for  realizing  the 
dreams  of  the  noble  old  visionaries.  “We 
want  our  children  to  live  on  the  land  of 
their  fathers,”  she  says.  “Seed-testing, 
alone,  will  not  keep  them  there.  We  must 
give  them  the  education  that  will  waken 
their  souls  to  the  beauty  of  country  life. 
Help  us  train  the  rural  teachers  in  imparting 
the  love  of  music,  art,  and  literature.  The 
country  child  is  no  freak,  no  rare  specimen. 
He’s  like  every  other  boy — a  potential 
citizen  to  be  taught  how  to  live  creditably 
and  to  enjoy  the  fine  things  of  the  world.” 
Wm.  Morris  might  have  said  it  in  News 
from  Nowhere.  It  could  be  W.  H.  Hudson 
in  The  Crystal  Age. 

Miss  Hale  pushes  her  idealism  into  poli¬ 
tics  and  wants  us  quit  of  the  stupid  usage 
of  selecting  and  dismissing  school  superin¬ 
tendents  on  other  than  the  question  of 
whether  their  supervision  produces  good 
teaching.  “We  can’t  have  progress,”  she 
says,  “when  a  man  can  be  elected  superin¬ 
tendent  on  the  slogan  ‘What  was  good 
enough  for  our  fathers  is  good  enough  for  us’ 
or  ‘Down  with  fads  and  fancies,’  or  ‘Long 
live ^ the  little  red  school  house.’”  This 
gentlewoman  has  maintained  her  “country- 
sense”  unimpaired.  She  knows  cities  and 
knows  that  they  are  mostly  places  for  mak¬ 
ing  things,  not  for  living.  When  she  stands 
before  an  audience  of  school  men  and  women 
and  gives  them  expanding  ideas  of  the  big¬ 
ness  of  life,  spicing  it  with  dabs  of  delicious 
humor,  flavoring  it  by  quotations  from 
great  scriptures,  they  feel  that  it  is  good  to 
be  alive  and  in  the  idealists’  business. 


It  Depends  on  the  Principal. — ^When  the 
American  School  Superintendents  convened 
in  Cincinnati  Milton  Potter  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  One  of 
his  proposals,  unanimously  adopted,  was 
entitled  “Our  Women”  and  exhorted  the 
newspaper  funny  man  not  to  hold  them  up 
to  ridicule  by  ugly  cartoons.  While  the 
gallant  Milton  was  reading  his  whereas  our 
editorial  eye  rested  upon  the  Greek  profile 
of  the  principal  of  the  McKinley  School, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska.  John  Maddox,  sitting 
near  the  editorial  us,  remarked:  “The 
cartoonist  doesn’t  live  who  could  make  any 
representation  of  Ruth  Pyrtle  other  than 
handsome.”  You  may  confirm  the  St. 
Louis  gentleman’s  estimate  of  the  ability 
of  pen-and-ink  artists  by  turning  to  the  third 
portrait  which  adorns  the  opening  pages  of 
this  progressive  magazine. 

E.  Ruth  Pyrtle  is  a  realizing  idealist.  We 
heard  her  at  the  Cincinnati  meeting  outlin¬ 
ing  the  only  practical  way  by  which  the  big 
hopes  of  public-school  education  can  be 
realized.  Inspirational  addresses  are  fine; 
so  are  enhortations  in  the  magazines  but 
there’s  no  more  assurance  of  progressive 
teaching  from  such  aids  than  there  is  of  good 
town  life  from  the  occasional  visits  of  a 
rousing  evangelist  preacher.  Nations  were 
Christianized  when  the  head  man  was  con¬ 
verted.  The  key  of  the  educational  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  principal.  He’s  at  the  works 
all  the  time.  His  business  is  supervision  of 
teaching.  Everything  else  put  upon  him  is 
supplementary.  His  main  asset  is  a  broad 
vision  of  life’s  values,  standards,  ideals. 
These  make  him  a  leader  not  only  of  his 
staflF  of  workers  but  of  his  community.  He 
must  know  how  to  make  his  ideals  work. 
That  is,  he  must  know  the  technic  of  teach¬ 
ing.  There  is,  now,  such  a  thing.  How  to 
secure  the  ability  to  read,  to  spell,  to  write, 
to  figure,  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  higher 
good  of  life,  has  been  experimented  with 
and  tested  so  that  there  are  some  procedures 
so  indisputably  more  productive  than  others 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  pottering  with  the 
discarded  ways.  A  principal  is  now  a  pro¬ 
fessional  director  of  a  professional  process. 
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It  is  a  waste  to  compel  or  allow  him  to  do 
the  work  of  a  clerk.  He  must  have  fresh¬ 
ness,  power  to  encourage,  time  for  direction. 
No  superintendent  or  teacher  can  dispense 
with  him.  He’s  the  captain  of  the  ship. 
No  matter  how  intelligent  the  sailors  may 
be;  no  matter  how  great  the  admiral,  the 
success  of  the  action  rests  on  the  ship  com¬ 
manders. 

Miss  Pyrtle,  as  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Elementary  School  Principals, 
represents  the  most  significant  educational 
movement  of  our  day:  the  professional  re¬ 
form  of  schoolmastery.  It  parallels  what 
has  happened  to  law,  to  architecture,  to 
engineering,  and  to  medicine  in  the  memory 
of  men  now  living.  It  means  a  change  of 
school  from  a  place  assumed  to  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  if  every  room  has  a  teacher  in  it  and  is 
able  to  control  the  bad  boys.  It  means  con¬ 
tent  only  with  schools  in  charge  of  profes¬ 
sionally  equipped  and  alert  directors  who 
know  what  the  human  output  of  their 
schools  ought  to  be  and  how  to  get  it. 

Ideals  of  the  Lady  President. — President 
Cornelia  Adair  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  whose  home  town  is  Richmond, 
Virginia,  and  whose  portrait  ornaments  our 
picture  section,  confesses  to  being  an  idealist 
holding  these  beliefs: 

That  those  good  people  who  of  late  have 
been  asserting  that  the  teacher  is  the  hope 
of  the  world  are  absolutely  right. 

That  teaching  is  so  important  a  service 
that  you  only  have  to  meditate  on  it  a  min¬ 
ute  or  two  in  order  to  feel  a  great  enthusiasm 
for  it. 

That  teaching,  in  itself,  is  an  operation  so 
interesting  and  enjoyable  that  the  natural 
temperament  of  a  teacher  is  that  of  great 
cheer. 

That  the  healthy  pride  of  occupation  in  a 
worthwhile  work  ought  to  not  be  corrupted 


by  recognition  of  castes  among  the  workers; 
a  second  year  teacher  is  as  valuable  as  a 
senior  high-schooler:  the  third  school-year 
of  a  child’s  life  is  as  precious  as  any:  his 
teacher-comrade  for  that  year  is  no  less  im¬ 
portant  than  others. 

Therefore,  the  plan  of  rewarding  teachers 
accorbing  to  the  grade  they  teach  has  serious 
inconsistencies  in  it. 

The  hardest  work  is  in  the  country  school 
with  the  most  grades  and  least  pay  per 
teacher.  It  is  our  duty  to  improve  this. 

The  men  who  founded  the  United  States 
selected  public  education  as  a  means  of  per¬ 
petuating  a  democratic  government.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  this,  they  said  so. 

For  some  indefensible  reason  recognition 
of  education  for  its  fuller  possibilities  in  a 
democracy  is  woefully  incomplete.  Public 
schools  are  not  required  nor  enabled  to  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  preparing  the  type  of 
citizen  the  Founders  conceived. 

This  is  not  due  to  teachers  but  to  the  way 
they  are  managed.  The  power  of  narrow,  of 
selfish,  of  political  influences  controlling 
public  schools  is  mostly  responsible  for  our 
delay. 

But  things  are  better  than  they  were. 

The  main  force  to  make  them  better  yet, 
is  the  public-school  teachers  organized. 

They  know  the  situation. 

Their  heart  is  in  its  betterment. 

Numbers  do  count. 

A  National  association  enrolling  all  teach¬ 
ers  and  devoted  to  bringing  about  the  great 
task  conceived  for  us  by  Washington,  by 
Jefferson,  by  Franklin,  and  the  others  is  a 
goal  worthy  the  enthusiasm  of  every  pa¬ 
triotic  man  and  woman  in  the  service. 

A  mere  recognition  of  education  by  Con¬ 
gress  as  of  the  dignity  it  holds  in  other  Na¬ 
tions,  is  due  America  to  the  extent  of  a  place 
in  the  President’s  cabinet  along  with  labor 
and  farming. 


The  ability  to  work,  is  needful  for  the  production  of  the  greatest  happiness. 

— Herbert  Spencer. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  VIEWS  OF  LAYMEN 

From  the  Newspapers 


This  is  how  the  Pittsburg  Sun  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  suggestion  that  the  re¬ 
turn  of  school  days  is  not  a  time  for 
cheap  jest: 

The  School  Bell  Rings  Again 

“The  school  bells  are  ringing  again.  The 
summer  play  period  is  no  more  and  today 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Pittsburgh  public 
schools  are  returning  to  their  classrooms. 
Some  have  been  to  the  mountains  or  sea¬ 
shore.  Others  have  had  just  as  much  fun 
wallowing  in  the  city  pools  or  frolicking  in 
the  municipal  playgrounds.  Some  have 
been  usefully  employed,  learning  much. 
The  schools  are  opening  a  bit  earlier  than 
usual,  yet  the  chances  are  that  the  young 
folks  are  not  sorry.  They  know  they  will 
meet  their  chums  again.  And  though  there 
may  be  more  substantial  friendships  than 
those  begun  at  the  old  schoolhouse,  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  are  many  which  afford 
more  pleasant  recollections. 

“Our  young  people  are  returning  to 
schools  whose  facilities  rank  with  the  best. 
It  was  said  the  other  day  that  there  is  not  a 
firetrap  in  any  of  the  school  buildings,  that 
most  of  them  are  equipped  with  sprinkler 
systems,  that  they  have  been  painted  thor¬ 
oughly  inside  and  out,  and  that  no  efforts 
have  been  spared  to  install  the  most  up-to- 
date  plumbing  devices.  The  total  im¬ 
provement  expenditure  for  the  past  two 
years  is  more  than  $2,000,000. 

“It  should  not  be  difficult  to  learn  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  history  and  geography  under 
such  pleasant  conditions  as  these.” 


Socrates  vs.  Athens 

“The  Supreme  court  of  Greece  has  been 
asked  to  reopen  the  old  case  of  the  state 
against  Socrates,  which  was  decided,  2,128 


years  ago,  with  fatal  results  to  him  who  is 
now,  by  counsel,  the  appelant.  The  philoso¬ 
pher’s  attorney,  M.  Paradopulus,  holds  that 
there  was  a  miscarraige  of  justice,  and  says 
that  the  honor  of  Greece  requires  a  revision 
of  the  judgment  and  a  judicial  declaration 
of  Socrates’  innocence.  Voltaire  brought 
about  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  which  Jean  Galas  was  barbarously 
executed,  but  this  was  over  three  years  after 
the  judgment  had  been  rendered. 

“Twenty  centuries  and  more  seems  time 
enough  in  which  to  prepare  and  file  a  bill 
of  exceptions  and  perfect  an  appeal.  Even 
American  courts  and  lawyers  do  better  than 
that.  Probably  the  nearest  approach  to 
this  Greek  record  was  that  of  the  British 
court  of  chancery  before  Charles  Dickens 
got  after  it,  but  even  that  tribunal  falls 
pitiably  short  of  the  Hellenic  standard.  If 
the  case  is  reversed,  it  can  not  be  sent  back 
to  the  trial  court  for  another  hearing — for 
obvious  reasons.  The  practice  is  unusual, 
involving  as  it  does  an  appeal  from  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  court  that  has  long  since  ceased  to 
exist,  one  taken  in  the  name  of  a  man  who 
perished  twenty  centuries  ago  and  by  a 
lawyer  not  employed  or  empowered  by  the 
nominal  appelant — an  appeal  which  Socrates 
would  almost  certainly  have  disapproved. 
For  he  seems  to  have  been  almost  content  to 
die,  though  he  gently  blamed  his  accusers. 

“Perhaps  the  stirring  of  the  Greek  con¬ 
science  was  forecast  by  the  philosopher  in 
these  words  addressed  to  his  judges  after 
his  condemnation: 

“‘Not  much  time  will  be  gained,  O  Athen¬ 
ians,  in  return  for  the  evil  name  which  you 
will  get  from  the  detractors  of  the  city,  who 
will  say  that  you  killed  Socrates,  a  wise 
man;  for  they  will  call  me  wise  even  although 
I  am  not  wise  when  they  want  to  reproach 
you.  If  you  had  waited  a  little  while,  your 
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desire  would  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  course  with  the  first  payment  date  possibly  ten 
of  nature.  For  I  am  far  advanced  in  years,  years  after  graduation, 
as  you  may  perceive,  and  not  far  from  death.’*  “Thus,  when  the  payments  from  many 
— The  Indianapolis  News.  of  these  loans  became  due,  the  college  in¬ 
come  from  this  source  would  be  constant 
and  steady.” 

John  D.  Jr.  on  Endowments  -Providence  Journal. 


“After  carefully  outlining  his  views  on  the 
ills  of  the  present  college  endowment  system, 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  acting  as  presiding 
officer  at  the  commencement  luncheon  of 
Brown  university  suggested  some  remedial 
measures. 

“In  general,  he  would  do  away  with  the 
philanthropic  idea,  except  in  instances  where 
the  student  intended  to  enter  the  ministry, 
teaching  profession  or  kindred  fields. 

“The  college  education  of  yesteryear  was 
practically  free  because  of  an  assumption 
that  students  would  enter  a  profession  in 
which  the  returns  to  them  would  be  small 
but  the  gain  to  the  public  large,  he  said. 
Under  such  conditions  the  philanthropic 
proposition  was  logical. 

“  But  today,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  the  majority  of  students  attend 
college  ‘for  a  good  time,  for  social  considera¬ 
tions  or  to  fit  themselves  to  earn  money.’ 
The  idea  of  service  to  the  community  is  no 
longer  the  chief  consideration,  he  contended. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  him  proper  that  the 
student  might  be  expected  to  pay  for  the 
benefits  he  receives. 

“Quoting  from  figures  of  the  bureau  of 
education  of  the  department  of  the  interior, 
he  estimated  the  receipts  of  privately  sup¬ 
ported  colleges  and  universities  in  this  coun¬ 
try  at  ^140,000,000.  One  half  of  this  amount 
came  from  students’  fees;  the  other  half 
from  endowments,  gifts  and  other  sources. 
‘Thus  it  is  evident  the  student  pays  only 
half  of  the  actual  cost  to  the  college  of  his 
education,’  he  observed. 

“Mr.  Rockefeller  then  suggested  in¬ 
creased  tuition  fees  with  certain  modifica¬ 
tions.  For  most  students  who  could  not 
pay  their  own  way,  other  than  those  who 
enter  the  ministry  or  teaching,  he  would 
have  a  loan  either  with  or  without  interest. 


Chasing  the  Hallowe’en  Goblins 

It  is  not  too  early  to  begin  planning  for  a 
demonstration  of  the  functioning  of  the 
public  schools,  teaching  of  civic  conduct. 
The  day  when  children  commonly  violate 
their  obligations  to  the  community  which 
pays  for  their  schooling  is  the  30th  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  Listen  to  the  Editor  of  the  Flint 
Journal: 

“Hallowe’en  provides  an  outlet  for  youth¬ 
ful  energy  and  enthusiasm  as  well  as  enter¬ 
tainment  of  a  sort.  But  why  must  Hallo¬ 
we’en  activities  be  destructive?  Goblins  and 
witches  are  supposed  to  run  rampant  on  the 
evening  of  the  last  day  of  October.  Why 
they  should  is  not  so  certain,  for  Hallowe’en 
had  its  inception  in  deeds  of  kindness  and 
charity,  performed  by  good  fairies,  elves,  and 
sprites  whose  concern  was  the  making  of 
folks  happy  rather  than  miserable.  Poor 
families  were  wont  to  find  baskets  of  food  on 
their  doorsteps  instead  of  rubbish;  wood- 
piles  were  magically  sawed  and  split  into 
stove  lengths.  Hallowe’en  degenerated  from 
an  occasion  of  lofty  purpose  to  one  of  un¬ 
adulterated  mischief.  Could  not  the  good 
fairies  be  called  back? 

“The  Chicago  public  schools  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  harness  the  great  tide  of  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  exuberance  in  the  city.  Last  year  the 
energies  of  the  many  thousands  of  young 
charges  of  the  Chicago  school  system  were 
utilized  in  pleasant  tasks,  such  as  cleaning 
up  yards  and  vacant  lots,  building  bird 
houses,  repairing  fences,  painting  houses, 
sheds,  garages,  dressing  dolls  for  children  in 
hospitals  and  performing  a  multitude  of  acts 
of  thoughtfulness  and  kindness.  The  grow¬ 
ing  popularity  of  the  idea  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  1925  a  total  of  3,242,672  such 
acts  were  recorded  by  the  Chicago  school 
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children  as  compared  with  but  363,672 
three  years  ago.  And  it  was  found  that 
children  concerned  with  the  task  of  caring 
for  and  improving  property  were  much 
less  inclined  to  destroy  it  when  the  great 
temptation  came  on  Hallowe’en. 

“The  plan  should  work  in  Flint.  There 
is  so  much  to  be  done  everywhere  in  the 
matter  of  public  enterprise  and  improve¬ 
ment  that  the  services  of  even  the  small¬ 
est  child  should  not  be  scorned.  Park 
boards,  hospitals,  as  well  as  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions  of  all  kinds  can  be  relieved  of  tasks 
that  ordinarily  require  the  expenditure  of 
large  portions  of  much  needed  budget  allow¬ 
ances.  And  child  ideals  are  strengthened, 
useful  traits-  developed  by  the  added  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  such  public-spirited  efforts 
bring.” 


Teachers’  Conventions 

“This  is  the  time  of  year  for  state  educa¬ 
tional  conventions  and  county  institutes. 
The  question  is  sometimes  raised  whether  the 
teachers  would  not  be  better  occupied  in  per¬ 
forming  their  jobs  in  the  schools  than  in 
stopping  work  for  two  or  three  days  to 
listen  to  technical  discussions  and  inspira¬ 
tional  addresses. 

“But  this  is  a  thoughtless  query.  Teaching 
is  a  great  organized  undertaking  carried  on 
by  an  immense  army  of  inexperienced  peo¬ 
ple.  The  younger  ones  need  to  gain  a  sense 
of  the  impressive  bigness  of  the  venture.  The 
older  ones  need  to  be  revived  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  new  methods  and  theories.  Only 
the  genius  can  keep  up  his  enthusiasm  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  stimulants;  and  the  convention 
is  a  healthy  stimulant.  It  is  a  wise  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time,  and  it  costs  the  community 
nothing  in  money,  for  membership  dues 
cover  all  the  expenses.” — The  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal. 


Condon  Communes  with  Himself 

“The  other  day  Randall  J.  Condon,  super- 
tendent  of  schools,  took  a  walk  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  came  to  a  bridge  over  a  brook. 

“He  stopped  and  upon  the  rail  of  the 


bridge  he  read  the  name  of  the  builder. 
‘The  Champton  Bridge  Co.’ 

“And  so  in  his  bulletin  of  greeting  to  the 
teachers,  he  writes: 

“‘A  quarter  of  a  century  this  bridge  has 
stood  there  bearing  the  names  of  its  builders 
who  had  not  been  ashamed  to  have  their 
names  associated  with  their  work. 

“‘It  was  a  good  bridge,  for  no  faulty 
workmanship  had  gone  into  its  building.  It 
had  stood  the  test  of  storm  and  traffic. 
Other  bridges — many  of  them — had  “gone 
out”  during  the  quarter  century  or  had  had 
to  be  rebuilt  to  meet  changed  conditions,  but 
this  one  remained,  a  silent  tribute  to  its 
builders  whose  names  it  bore.’ 

“Condon,  the  schoolmaster,  thought  of 
himself  as  a  builder  of  bridges  that  link  the 
present  with  the  future. 

“He  continues:  ‘Twenty-five  years — I 
wondered  if  the  bridges  I  had  helped  to  build 
in  1901  were  still  standing  or  if  those  I 
should  help  to  build  now  would  be  meeting 
the  test  in  1950.  I  wondered  if  I  should  be 
willing  to  have  the  future  generation  read 
my  name  and  judge  me  by  the  quality  of  my 
work  and  its  ability  to  bear  the  strain  and 
to  meet  the  changing  conditions  of  the  next 
quarter  century. 

“‘And  as  I  was  writing,  a  mother  with  a 
baby  in  her  arms  passed  by.  A  gray-haired 
grandmother  walked  by  her  side — the  past, 
the  present,  the  future.  The  past  is  past; 
but  the  future  is  ours,  for  we  work  with 
the  children.  We  may  make  that  future 
what  we  will;  but  what  we  put  into  the  pres¬ 
ent  will  largely  determine  the  outcome. 

‘“As  we  begin  the  new  school  year  we 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  work  that  awaits 
us — to  the  children  and  their  future.  We 
will  see  to  it  that  no  selfish  or  indifferent 
work  goes  into  the  building  of  the  bridge  over 
which  they  must  pass.  And  we  will  teach 
them  to  listen  to  the  brook  as  it  sings  beneath 
and  with  its  song  in  their  hearts  to  climb 
the  hill  beyond.’ 

“With  such  solemn  understanding  of  his 
task  the  superintendent  of  the  schools  ap¬ 
proaches  the  opening  of  the  school  year.” — 
Cincinnati  Commercial. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  BETTER  BOOKS 

Hoi  Bibliologoi 


[Here  will  you  find  a  savory  mince  of  many  flavors  designed  to  seduce  you  to  further  partaking  of 
the  rich  and  rare  good  things  coming  from  the  kitchens  of  those  who  prepare  nutriment  for  our  pro¬ 
fessional  sustenance.  Here  is  a  taste  of  art,  a  piece  of  schoolmen’s  baking,  uncommon  sense  on  testing, 
very  spicy  schoolboard  stuff,  meat  for  colleges,  a  conduct  dietary,  tonic  dishes,  bracing  food,  dainties, 
hard-chewing  British  beef,  bone-building  matter  from  Columbia,  stimulant,  all  attractively  served 
by  those  indefatigable  book-cooks  whom  Professor  John  Rose  has  trained  these  twenty-two  moons]. 


The  Roses,  as  you  will  recall,  are  high 
livers,  their  apartment  being  on  the 
top  floor  of  the  tall  apartment  build¬ 
ing  which  used  to  be  a  hospital.  The  land¬ 
lord  has  done  the  chambers  over  and  the 
Roses  have  rearranged  the  pictures  which 
are  framed  permanently  and  with  pleasing 
proportions  as  part  of  the  narrow  doors  of 
the  bookcases,  Woodrow  Wilson  has  been 
added  to  the  gallery  in  which  you  recognize 
Pasteur,  Watt,  Franklin,  Socrates,  Aurelius, 
Gutenberg,  Stephenson,  Fulton,  Horace 
Mann  and  Charles  W,  Eliot,  It  is  a  year 
and  a  half  since  Professor  Rose  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  invited  some  favorites  among  his 
pupils  to  meet  in  his  lofty  home  once  a 
month  to  discuss  the  new  books  appertaining 
to  our  business.  This  is  our  i8th  meeting. 
All  the  Bibliologoi  were  present,  mostly 
brown  from  summer  exposure.  Papa  Rose 
began  the  formalities  of  the  evening  by  read¬ 
ing  encouragement  from  abroad:  “I  have 
taken  your  monthly  reports  as  my  guide  to 
professional  reading  and  am  greatly  profited 
thereby,”  says  Walter  C.  Boyd  of  Dayton, 
Ohio.  “Ordinarily  a  book  review  is  only 
glanced  at.  I  read  yours,  every  word,” 
admits  W.  Leslie  Yost,  Omaha.  “The 
difference  between  your  and  other  book  re¬ 
views  is  that  between  the  real  article  and  the 
catalogue,”  Charles  L.  Leonard,  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  writes.  With  this  encourage¬ 
ment  we  settled  down  to  business. 

Chicago  Principals  as  Producers. — Papa 
Rose  himself  began  the  reviews.  “In  the 
catalogues  of  libraries  you  always  find  a 


classification  ‘Publications  of  Learned  So¬ 
cieties.’  I  am  ready  to  argue  with  any  one 
that  our  Chicago  Principal’s  Club  is  now  a 
learned  society.  It  entered  the  publication 
field  last  year  with  its  study  of  school  failure: 
Daniel  Beeby,  the  president  of  the  club  told 
me  that  the  wide  demand  for  the  first  issue 
put  the  club  upon  the  track  of  producing  at 
least  one  book  every  year.  The  second  one^ 
is  ‘bigger  and  better.’  It  opens  with  a 
scenario  for  the  teaching  of  reading.  Twenty- 
nine  principals  made  this.  It  is  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  curriculum  construction  designed  to 
set  up  objectives  for  all  types  of  reading,  to 
be  usable  with  any  course  of  study.  It 
urges  the  teacher  to  liberate  the  children 
from  prescription,  to  avoid  tests  and  written 
reports  on  free  reading,  to  make  it  a  pleasure. 
In  the  use  of  reading  as  work  or  study  these 
good  people  have  listed  and  graded  as  to 
importance  all  the  different  results  that 
might  be  secured  from  training  in  reading. 
And  then  comes  a  very  notable  piece  of  work. 
All  the  reading  books  in  the  Chicago  text 
lists  have  been  gone  through  and  their  con¬ 
tents  grouped  by  their  flavor:  animals,  the 
country,  altruism,  duty,  etc.,  with  the  page 
and  book  of  every  selection  according  to  the 
tone  of  it.  It  is  a  remarkable  act  of  helpful 
scholarship.  Thirteen  principals  contribute 
their  conclusions  on  effective  supervision  of 
the  teaching  of  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling, 
penmanship,  posture,  health,  high-school 
subjects,  plan  books.  This  is  an  everyday 
manual  for  doing  things  in  the  way  men  and 

^Second  Yearbook.  — Chicago  Principal’s  Club,  315 
Plymouth  Court,  151  pp.  $.75 
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women  on  the  spot  have  found  satisfactory. 
A  principals’  organization  is  always  a  target 
for  spiteful  attacks  as  if  it  were  a  pack  of 
politicians  seeking  to  control  the  school 
system.  There  should  be  a  method  devised 
by  which  any  one  guilty  of  such  a  slander 
should  be  locked  up  until  he  has  read  this 
timely  and  constructive  piece  of  professional 
service  by  an  organization  not  surpassed  in 
scholarly  work  by  any  syndicate  of  school¬ 
masters  known  to  me.” 

fVhat  Do  You  Know  of  Sculpture? — “It 
seems  to  me,”  said  our  hostess,  the  Lady 
Alice  of  the  Roses,  “a  long  time  since  you 
people  have  discussed  any  fine-art  subject. 

“Here  is  the  chummiest  little  book  you 
have  seen  for  a  long  time.^  It  is  a  confiden¬ 
tial  talk  by  our  own  Lorado  Taft  asking  us 
why  we  have  sculpture.  It  gently  lures  us 
away  from  the  crudities  and  monstrosities 
that  have  been  Imposed  upon  us.  Here  is  a 
fundamental  to  start  with:  sculpture  is  an 
abstraction.  This  is  the  very  soul  and  es¬ 
sence  of  it.  It  isn’t  reality  nor  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  it.  It  is  a  translation  from  nature 
to  another  language.  In  those  simple  words 
Lorado  Taft  sets  you  on  the  right  road.  I 
do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has  done  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  service  that  this  genial 
genius  has  performed  for  our  folks  in  getting 
them  to  realize  the  greatness  of  this  ancient 
art.  In  every  state  of  the  Union  and  over 
fifteen  hundred  times  he  has  given  that 
fascinating  demonstration  of  his — ‘In  a 
Sculptor’s  Studio.’  This  book  undertakes 
the  difficult  task  of  engaging  people  who 
have  given  no  thought  of  sculpture.  It  puts 
before  them  the  simple  bases  of  the  art.  It 
does  it  entertainingly  and  hopefully.  It  will 
awaken  some  of  the  noblest  aspirations.  It 
makes  refinement  of  taste  alluring.  He 
gives  the  startling  fact  that  the  founders  of 
our  society  in  America  not  only  had  no 
artistic  background  but  were  of  the  race 
that  broke  the  images  because  of  a  stern 
religious  intolerance.  It  was  more  than  two 

‘Appreciation  of  Sculpture.  — Lorado  Taft. 
American  Library  Association,  Chicago.  50  pp.  Cloth 
50c.,  Paper  35c.  Special  prices  for  quantity  orders. 


centuries  before  we  produced  a  sculptor. 
We  are  poor  in  traditions  of  beauty,  in  the 
joy  of  creating  lovely  things.  But  we  have 
the  longing.  Cultivate  a  love  of  sculpture 
and  sculptors  will  arise.  Let  sculptors  work 
and  a  love  of  sculpture  will  come.  Lorado 
wants  us  to  let  the  children  have  a  famous 
cast  as  a  model  and  carve  an  imitation  of 
it  out  of  a  cake  of  white  soap.  Our  archi¬ 
tect,  Irving  Pond,  holds  that  quick  sketching 
of  the  main  masses  of  a  classic  building  as 
shown  by  a  photograph  is  a  fine  way  to  cre¬ 
ate  appreciation  of  architecture.  Henry 
Bailey  believes  that  doing  this  with  a  fine 
picture  brings  enjoyment  of  its  beauty.” 

“That’s  a  new  idea  to  me,”  interrupted 
Martin  the  Draughtsman.  “I  had  thought 
those  soap  things  and  putty  stuff  the  children 
made  were  only  pastimes  for  them.  Really 
to  carve  an  Imitation  of  a  Hermes  won’t 
produce  a  masterpiece  but  it  certainly  will 
train  a  boy  to  look  carefully.” 

“The  booklet,”  continued  the  Lady  Alice, 
“is  a  sprightly  conversation  of  a  modest  and 
enthusiastic  friend  who  wants  you  to  know 
of  great  enjoyment  and  profit  that  may  eas¬ 
ily  be  yours.  It  should  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  every  school  boy  and  girl.  It  is 
‘culture’  of  the  sort  they  are  really  hungry 
for.” 

“The  whole  series  of  booklets  put  out  by 
the  Library  Association,”  said  the  General, 
“is  admirable.  It  is  called  Reading  with  a 
Purpose.  It  has  a  chatty  little  handbook 
on  each  of  the  main  lines  of  civilization. 
The  writers  have  been  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
their  ability  to  attract  and  hold  attention. 
Slosson  talks  of  the  physical  sciences.  He’s 
the  man  who  can  illumine  chemistry  with 
humor.  Vernon  Kellogg  covers  biology; 
Dallas  Sharp  treats  of  great  American  books; 
Melklejohn  handles  philosophy;  O’Shea 
talks  of  our  children;  Herbert  Gibbons  pic¬ 
tures  Europe  today;  Henry  Bailey  shows 
pleasure  in  pictures;  Hamlin  Garland  paints 
the  West;  Claude  Bowers  offers  his  vivid 
portraits  of  the  Founders  of  the  Republic. 
There  are  now  thirty-three  volumes  in  the 
series.  Each  has  a  reading  list  of  the  most 
noted  longer  books  on  its  theme.  The  book- 
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lets  ought  to  be  scattered  about  on  the  tables 
of  every  school  library.  They  are  so  short 
as  to  attract  even  the  careless,  so  full  of 
promise  as  to  point  to  brighter  fields  and 
lead  the  way.  The  headquarters  of  the 
American  Library  Association  are  at  86  East 
Randolph  St.,  Chicago.  Every  nember  of 
the  staff  of  every  public  library  in  America 
is  committed  to  help  library  frequenters  into 
a  course  of  profitable  reading  along  the  lines 
laid  down  in  the  series.” 

How  Testing  Is  Moving  Ahead. — “Here,” 
said  Mary  Willis,  “are  two  books  ^  ^  on  test¬ 
ing.  The  Bonner-Healy-Lowe-Shimberg 
volume  is  one  of  the  Judge  Baker  Founda¬ 
tion  publications  and  is  almost  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  the  rapidly  growing  science  of 
finding  where  you  are  and  how  far  you  have 
to  go.  Its  authors  are  singularly  sensible 
and  kindly  folk.  They  are  quite  divorced 
from  the  old  idea  of  examination  as  a  thing 
that  is  to  be  dreaded.  Tf  there  has  been  in¬ 
telligent  management  of  the  situation,’  they 
say,  ‘the  young  person  may  be  interested 
in  being  tested  and  feel  it  a  privilege.  Un¬ 
wise  adults  may  spoil  this.* 

“It  is  really  a  happy  change.  As  a  girl  I 
felt  that  my  examiners  were  looking  for  my 
mistakes.  They  were.  They  marked  my 
errors  with  gory  ink.  There  were  many 
teachers  who  were  trying  to  catch  me  doing 
wrong.  The  tester,  now-a-days,  is  trying 
to  catch  us  doing  right.  The  theme  of  this 
fine  book  is  that  every  human  being  is  worth 
the  cost  of  finding  a  way  to  better  his  chance 
in  life.  In  the  rapid  growth  of  measurement 
procedure  there  have  been  serious  mistakes. 
It  is  unfair  to  grade  children  of  different 
home  surroundings  on  so  much  of  language 
or  vocabulary  ability.  Edison  would  have 
been  counted  feeble  minded  on  some  of  the 
tests  now  in  use.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was 
rated  a  failure  in  grammar.  Intelligence  scales 
indicate  very  little  concerning  ability  to  deal 

‘A  Manual  of  Individual  Tests  and  Testing. — 
Augusta  Bronner,  Wm.  Healy,  Gladys  Lowe,  Myra 
Shimberg.  Little  Brown  &  Co.,  pp.  287.  $3.50. 

Tests  and  Measurements  in  High  School  In¬ 
struction. — G.  M.  Ruck  and  Geo.  Stoddard,  World 
Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  381  pp.  $2.20. 


with  concrete  material;  a  high  I.  Q.  boy  in 
an  accident  to  an  automobile  may  prove  a 
dunce.  But,  new  as  this  whole  movement 
is,  there  is  a  bewildering  amount  of  material 
now  available.  The  authors  have  done  a 
marvelous  amount  of  work  in  collecting 
sorting  and  explaining.  The  manual  con¬ 
tains  in  concise  form  so  much  information 
necessary  for  giving,  scoring,  and  evaluating 
tests  that  it  has  the  largest  number  yet 
contained  in  any  one  volume.  The  authors 
insist  that  testing  is  too  serious  to  be  done 
by  every  youngster  who  has  succeeded  in 
getting  a  teaching  position.  A  competent 
examiner  is  an  essential  necessity  for  every 
school.  This  means  someone  thoroughly 
trained  with  a  theoretical  background  and 
with  enough  practice  to  insure  a  mastery 
of  the  technic  of  the  business.  No  amount 
of  reading  can  furnish  this.  There  are  more 
than  two  hundred  pages  of  actual  tests 
here,  complete,  each  with  directions  for 
giving  and  for  scoring  and  with  the  norms 
based  upon  a  given  number  of  cases;  800  by 
this  examiner,  icx)  by  that,  some  of  males, 
some  of  females,  etc.  There  are  language 
tests,  ideational  tests.  Ingenuity  tests,  silent- 
reading  tests,  word-building,  card-sorting, 
drawing,  folding,  following  directions,  ob¬ 
serving  pictures,  mechanical  assembling, 
puzzles,  construction,  color,  mazes,  person¬ 
ality,  character,  and  a  bibliography  of  319 
titles.  You  can  still  get  a  teaching  position 
in  Chicago  without  knowing  anything  about 
the  new  science.  Its  schoolboard  proceed¬ 
ings  show  decided  objection  to  the  whole 
business.  But  the  area  of  opportunity  for 
the  teacher  who  knows  nothing  of  this  recent 
accretion  to  educational  practice  is  rapidly 
narrowing.  We  must  qualify  ourselves  as 
sure  as  you  are  sitting  there. 

“The  high-school  manual  is  one  of  Lewis 
Terman’s  measurement  series.  It  starts  with 
a  neat  interpretation  of  the  fable  of  Pro¬ 
crustes.  We  used  to  run  our  high  schools 
on  his  principle:  If  you  don’t  fit  our  bed, 
the  worse  for  you,  only  the  fittest  can  sur¬ 
vive.  Theseus  ended  Procrustes.  Theseus 
was  the  lad  who  used  a  clue  to  get  out  of  the 
maze.  The  testing  program  is  a  search  for 
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clues  by  which  each  pupil  can  get  out  of  his 
confusion.  Ariadne  was  the  lady  who  pre¬ 
sented  the  clew  to  the  hero.  So  comes  our 
lovely  Ariadnes  of  the  high-school  faculty  to 
save  our  youth  withal.  This  is  the  first  com¬ 
plete  work  on  high-school  tests. 

Scientific  testing  in  education  is  about  ten 
years  old.  It  is  much  more  advanced  in 
elementary  schools  than  in  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  James  Rice,  then  editor  of  the  Foruniy 
urged  tests  on  measurements  of  teaching 
about  thirty  years  ago  and  raised  a  storm 
from  the  schoolmasters.  Binet  and  Simon 
came  into  notice  at  about  the  same  time. 
Now  there  are  more  than  five  hundred  stand¬ 
ard  tests  on  the  market,  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  of  which  are  applicable  to  high-school 
subjects.  Faddism  has  hurt  the  movement 
somewhat  but  inertia  has  been  the  chief  cause 
of  the  slow  progress  of  measurement  into  high 
schools.  High-school  principals,  relying  up¬ 
on  the  inspirational  fallacy  have  in  some  cases 
proclaimed  loudly  that  the  most  important 
services  of  the  high  school  are  immeasur¬ 
able — a  favorite  claim  of  popular  school¬ 
masters  who  have  “inflooence”  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  education.  Our  authors 
modestly  suggest  that  probably  every  high- 
school  subject  can  be  taught  poorly,  or  well, 
or  better,  and  that  the  teacher  or  the  princi¬ 
pal  may  profitably  be  pushed  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  praising  the  rule  of  thumb  if  a  few 
standardized  tests  of  what  they  are  paid  to 
do  are  submitted  with  the  results.  Me?  I 
don’t  went  to  be  tested.  I  want  to  be  told 
that  my  pleasing  personality  turned  loose 
upon  a  boy  is  of  far  more  value  than  the 
question  of  whether  he  can  use  the  things  I 
teach  him  from  a  text  book.  It’s  a  lovely 
theory.  The  mothers  go  into  ecstasies  over 
it.  It’s  a  heap  easier  than  having  to  study 
each  separate  youngster  and  cure  his  weak 
spots.  I’m  sorry  these  authors  are  so  cool 
in  their  logic.  They  do  take  up  in  detail 
all  the  current  objections  to  appraising  the 
teacher  by  the  progress  of  the  pupils  but  they 
are  not  especially  tender  with  these  dear  old 
stock  objections.  From  them  I  get  the  no¬ 
tion  that  the  trouble  with  setting  up  stand¬ 
ards  and  measuring  pupils  by  them  does  jolt 


us  into  teaching  better.  Now  these  are  the 
things  Messrs.  Stoddard  and  Ruch  discuss: 
the  uses  and  limitations  of  tests  in  the  high 
school,  how  they  teach  us  teachers,  how  they 
supply  definite  motives,  on  what  basis  we 
should  select  them,  how  administer  them, 
how  score,  how  compare  with  norms.  They 
treat  of  standard  tests  for  algebra,  geometry, 
and  other  mathematics,  of  English  in  its 
various  activities,  reading,  spelling,  com¬ 
posing,  appreciation;  of  sciences,  of  lan¬ 
guages,  of  social  studies,  of  vocational 
subjects.  They  do  the  same  for  junior  high 
schools.  And  then  they  give  us  directions 
for  constructing  and  evaluating  our  own 
tests.  I’m  afraid  they  are  getting  the  better 
of  us.  They  are  sure  to  get  some  principals 
of  public  or  private  schools  to  go  into  this 
thing  and  to  be  able  to  show  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  are  being  better  taught  than  those  of 
other  schools.  Some  Thorndike,  Terman, 
or  other  person  connected  with  a  university 
will  get  the  entrance  board  to  require  a  really 
definite  standard  of  accomplishment  in  the 
accredited  schools.  These  people  will  put 
the  awkward  question  to  us:  ‘If  these  other 
schools  can  teach  so  well  as  the  tests  disclose, 
why  can’t  you?’  and  then  goodbye  to  me 
and  my  pleasing  personality.  I’ll  have  to 
knuckle  down  to  preparing  classes  of  boys 
and  girls  who  can,  on  demand,  actually  dd 
the  things  the  course  of  study  presupposes.” 

A  Revolution  Brewing  in  Our  Midst. — 
“Speaking  of  Measurements,”  said  the 
Stevedore,  “I  have  a  book^  that  details  mat¬ 
ters  worth  measuring.  One  or  two  things 
that  caught  my  eye  in  this  book  gave  me 
such  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  that  I  settled 
down  to  a  complete  reading  and  maybe  I 
have  blinded  my  critical  sense  for  I  find  my¬ 
self  believing  it  is  the  most  stimulating  pro¬ 
fessional  book  I  have  ever  read.  You  know 
when  you  put  your  rating  slip  in  your  pocket 
and  go  into  a  class  to  appraise  a  teacher, 
sometimes  she  has  those  youngsters  so  on 
tip-toes  that  you  get  mesmerized  and  you 

‘Creative  School  Control.  — Philip  W.  L.  Cox, 
New  York  University,  J.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
319  pp.  $2.00. 
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just  have  to  mark  all  the  details,  voice,  man¬ 
ner,  preparation,  response,  distribution, 
everything  perfect,  whether  it  is  or  not. 
Cox  got  me  with  one  or  two  strokes  here 
and  there  and  quite  paralyzed  my  judgment 
— he  is  so  delightfully  human.  You  should 
hear  him  knock  the  recitation.  “It’s  only 
re-citation,”  he  says,  and  simply  benumbing 
the  judgment,  self  reliance,  and  intelligence. 
Thinking  needs  a  problem.  Ready-made  so¬ 
lutions  involve  no  reflection.  They  stifle 
it.  Let  children  find  out  the  Volstead  act 
is  defended  by  some  and  decried  by  others. 
What  a  travesty  on  educating  intelligent 
citizens  is  the  exclusion  of  Meredith  and 
Greenan’s  Problems  of  Democracy  by  a 
school  board  because  the  authors  present 
both  sides  of  labor  questions,  of  divorce,  of 
Ku  Kluxery.  In  another  place  Cox  says  the 
more  formal  classroom  teaching  is,  the  more 
do  our  schools  exhibit  the  fatality  of  expect¬ 
ing  teachers  to  prepare  citizens.  Elsewhere, 
he  says,  a  standard  uniform  practice  must 
have  a  minimum  of  mechanical  requirement. 
Mr.  Charters,  Dr.  Eliot,  Colonel  Parker,  in 
my  recollection,  have  marvelled  at  the 
common-sense  of  professional  books  and  the 
stupidity  of  so  many  of  us  in  practising  the 
same  unmeaning  ding-dong  which  the  books 
show  to  be  dead  waste.  Cox  makes  no 
diflFerence  in  value  between  extra-curricular 
education  and  the  course  of  study  in  a  well- 
directed  school.  The  master  will  see  in  the 
spontaneous  organization  of  clubs  and  teams 
an  instinctive  desire  to  gratify  a  want. 
There’s  a  motive,  strong,  natural,  already 
active.  He  senses  a  valuable  product  that 
can  come  of  it.  He  guides  toward  that  end. 
Cox’s  propositions  are  not  so  much  precepts 
as  practices  actually  working.  He  cites  as 
‘progressive  schools’  the  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
High  School;  the  Lincoln  School,  New  York; 
the  Washington  Irving  and  the  DeWitt 
Clinton,  also  in  New  York;  the  Tulsa  Cen¬ 
tral;  the  Blewett,  St.  Louis;  the  Washington, 
Rochester;  the  Latimer,  Pittsburgh;  and 
the  Holmes,  Philadelphia.  He  marshals 
Newlon,  Dewey,  Thorndike,  Rugg,  Whipple, 
Kilpatrick,  Fretwell,  Chapman,  Counts, 
Caldwell,  and  many  other  moderns  to  tell 


what  they  are  doing  and  how  it  works.  Of 
course,  he  has  a  fine  set  of  books  listed  at  the 
close  of  his  treatment  of  each  department.” 

As  the  Stevedore  appeared  to  have  fin¬ 
ished,  the  Signpost  spoke  up.  “But  what 
is  it  about?” 

“Why  to  be  sure,”  responded  Stevy,  “I 
know  so  well  myself  I  assumed  you  all  did. 
It  is  a  guide  for  the  building  of  social  charac¬ 
ter.  It  proposes  the  direction  of  available 
educational  forces  toward  cooperation,  social 
and  civic  service.  He  shows  how  the  ‘home 
room’  does  this,  the  kind  of  classroom  pro¬ 
cedure  needed;  the  way  athletics  do  and  do 
not  contribute;  control  through  societies, 
through  assemblies,  through  student  pro¬ 
grams,  through  pupil  participation  in  school 
administration.  It  is  a  review  of  all  the 
affairs  found  in  schools.  It  is  a  summary 
of  the  integrating  forces  which  save  those 
activities  from  being  wasteful  or  damaging. 
His  thesis  is  that  school  is  not  a  self-starting 
automatic  instrument  of  progress.  A  lot 
of  our  performances  are  stagnant  and  are 
detrimental  to  human  progress.  Intoler¬ 
ance,  laziness,  ignorance,  partly  in  teachers, 
principals,  and  superintendents,  prevalent 
in  many  school  boards,  are  responsible  for 
putting  public  education  into  the  position  of 
inability  to  justify  its  Increased  cost.  Indo¬ 
lence,  greed,  and  uncritical  adherence  to 
party  are  marks  of  the  great  majority  of  our 
people.  Our  popular  government  has  not 
fulfilled  the  hopes  of  the  Founders.  We 
have  ceased  to  look  to  the  church  to  save  the 
nation.  We  are  looking  to  the  school.  The 
old  methods  have  failed.  The  new  pioneer 
schools  are  trying  new  lines  of  attack.  Cox 
gathers  their  plans  and  purposes  and  inter¬ 
prets  them  with  vigor.” 

Visioning  the  Output. — “I,”  said  Karl,  the 
geometrician,  “am  one  of  those  old-timers 
who  entered  this  profession  intending  to  re¬ 
main  only  long  enough  to  pay  my  college 
debts.  I  didn’t  read  anything  pertaining  to 
my  occupation.  I  should  have  been  bored 
by  it.  I  don’t  know  whether  it  was  con¬ 
science  or  Papa  Rose  that  started  my  reform 
but  really  I  am  getting  some  of  the  desire 
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that  Benjamin  Franklin  said  he  had  to  live 
long  so  as  to  enjoy  the  wonderful  progress 
mankind  is  making.  It  does  seem  to  me  as 
though  the  number  of  us  teachers  who  read  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  proportion  of  doc¬ 
tors,  lawyers,  and  clergymen  who  keep  their 
minds  active  by  study.  The  book^  I  have 
just  read  is  another  evidence  of  practical 
improvement  such  as  marks  education  all 
the  time.  It  is  an  account  of  what  the  col¬ 
leges  are  doing  to  integrate  their  bewildering 
hodge-podge  of  studies  and  to  prepare  the 
human  recipient  of  them  for  their  absorption 
and  assimilation.  I  heard  Walter  Morgan 
last  winter  tell  a  Chicago  audience  what  his 
Antioch  College  is  trying  to  do.  Over  there 
in  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  they  understood  the 
remarkably  intelligent  obligation  of  defining 
what  they  intended  their  human  output  to 
be.  Then  they  set  to  work  to  devise  their 
daily  exercises  with  intent  to  directing  them 
toward  producing  the  output.  They  give 
the  Freshman  a  set  of  lessons  on  the  major 
issues,  problems  and  experiences  of  life. 
They  teach  him  how  to  study,  they  give  him 
lessons  in  foresight,  planning,  budgeting  his 
time  and  economizing  his  effort.  This  book 
is  devoted  to  the  same  idea. 

“The  author  realizes  that  whether  the 
college  should  seek  concentration  or  distribu¬ 
tion  of  studies  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy 
but  says  it  is  universally  agreed  that  special¬ 
ization  has  no  place  in  the  first  college  year. 
The  freshman  is  a  child  so  far  as  self-deter¬ 
mination  is  concerned.  Five  years  ago  the 
American  Association  of  College  Professors 
made  a  study  of  the  work  of  freshmen  in 
various  colleges  and  resolved  that  before 
turning  a  youth  loose  in  the  maze  of  courses 
they  should  train  him  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  thinking.  He  should  be  given 
a  general  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
world  and  man;  he  should  get  a  stimulating 
interest  in  the  main  human  problems  of  our 
time.  Mr.  Doerman^s  work  deals  with  these 
problems.  He  cites  the  various  colleges  at¬ 
tempting  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  high 

^The  Orientation  of  College  Freshmen. — Henry 
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school  should  perform  this  service  for  the 
students.  A  study  of  this  book  by  high- 
school  principals  and  teachers  will  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  their  service.  Here  you 
will  find  a  sympathetic  picture  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  American  youth,  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  entering  college,  the  causes  of 
membership  mortality,  the  purpose  of  men¬ 
tal  hygiene  guidance.  Everybody  connected 
with  preparing  boys  and  girls  for  college 
ought  to  read  the  pages  on  that  subject. 
The  chapters  on  advising  are  singularly  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  fine.  They  almost  make  me 
want  to  be  a  dean.  It  is  a  singularly  stimu¬ 
lating  book.” 

Telling  Boys  and  Girls  What  They  Are  For. 
— Said  Peter,  the  reader:  “What  Mr.  Doer- 
man  has  done  for  the  collegians,  Walton 
Bliss  has  accomplished  for  the  high-school 
student,  an  admirable  volume  of  practical 
interesting,  kindly  advice.^  It  is  a  manual 
for  the  boy  and  girl  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  telling  him  in  plain  everyday 
language  what  school  is  for,  why  the  commun¬ 
ity  is  paying  for  the  education  of  its  young¬ 
sters,  what  it  is  entitled  to  have  in  return  now 
and  after  leaving  school.  It  tells  John  and 
Mary  how  their  minds  work,  how  they  can 
learn  to  memorize,  think,  and  enjoy;  what 
good  manners  are  and  of  what  worth.  There 
are  modern  self-checking  cards  by  which  pro¬ 
gressive  youth  keeps  account  of  its  progress. 
I  have  long  wondered  why  our  social  sci¬ 
ences  with  their  accounts  of  the  growth  of 
civilization  were  so  meagre  in  their  accounts 
of  schools.  Brother  Bliss  supplies  the  lack 
generously.  He  thinks  we  have  gathered  so 
much  from  the  gardens  of  other  professions 
that  it  is  time  we  were  educating  the  genera¬ 
tion  to  realize  that  teaching  is  the  basis  of 
all  the  callings  and  has  fruits  no  less  pleasing 
and  nutritious  than  those  of  the  other  fields 
of  life.  He  shows  that  every  high-school 
day  is  worth,  in  mere  money  value,  $45  to 
the  average  boy  and  girl.  School  is  fitting 
the  worker  for  a  life  of  service  which  the 
world  wants  and  will  pay  for.  *Life,’  he 
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says,  *will  mark  your  report  card  for  you 
high  if  your  success  is  that  of  serving  your 
fellow  man.  The  country  physician  may  be 
a  bigger  success  than  the  most  advertised 
man  who  gets  his  name  in  the  papers.  The 
obscure  teacher  may  be  of  more  service  to 
the  world  than  a  noted  college  president. 
School  is  for  service  not  for  self.’  It  is  a 
wholesome  book,  well  suited  for  school  use. 
Its  author  knows  boys  and  girls  and  has 
collected  here  in  logical  arrangement  the 
matters  which  schoolmasters  are  trying  to 
get  their  Latin,  their  algebra,  their  civic 
studies  to  produce.” 

A  Book  to  Save  You  Mortification. — Prin¬ 
cipal  Manzer  speaking:  “The  Bruces  have 
given  us  a  much-needed  book,^  a  compen¬ 
dium  of  our  legal  rights  and  duties  as  teach¬ 
ers,  school  managers,  and  trustees.  It  is  one 
of  a  series  by  the  same  publishers  who  have 
issued  Lapp  and  Ketcham’s  Hospital  Law 
and  Carl  Zollman’s  American  Law  of  Chari¬ 
ties.  This  volume,  concerned  with  teaching, 
is  by  Professor  Trusler,  Dean  of  the  Law 
College  of  the  University  of  Florida.  It  is 
for  use  as  a  text  in  normal  schools  and 
teachers’  colleges.  Superintendents  and 
principals  will  find  it  valuable  for  putting 
within  easy  reach  decisions  that  should  gov¬ 
ern  them  in  difficult  situations.  Rural  law 
is  now  taught  in  the  agricultural  colleges; 
the  student  physician  is  given  medical  juris¬ 
prudence;  the  coming  engineer  gets  the  law 
of  contracts;  if  you  undertake  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  so  important  a  business  organization 
as  a  school  or  a  system  of  schools  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  common  law  covering  them  will 
save  you  many  an  embarrassment.  I  dis¬ 
like  to  be  haled  to  court  by  a  captious  parent 
only  to  find  that  by  being  a  law  unto  myself 
and  really  acting  for  his  youngster’s  own 
good,  I  have  overstepped  the  statutes.  I 
have,  by  reading  this  volume,  learned  a  lot 
of  situations  where  I  have  escaped  trouble 
through  the  ignorance  of  parents  who  might 
have  had  me  judged  in  the  wrong.  The 

^Essentials  of  School  Law. — Harry  Raymond 
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authority  and  responsibility  of  teachers  are 
here  considered,  the  rights  of  students,  the 
extent  to  which  we  may  exercise  control  off 
the  school  premises,  the  relation  of  schools 
to  municipal  officers,  the  legal  aspects  of 
diplomas  and  degrees.  I  learn  that  the 
school  authorities  have  the  right  to  punish 
pupils  for  some  acts — the  book  tells  what — 
committed  at  home  or  on  Sunday  or  during 
vacations.  A  parent  may  not  criticize  a 
teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  children. 
Home  study  may  be  required.  A  parent  has 
not  the  legal  right  to  select  what  of  the  school 
studies  his  child  may  or  may  not  pursue.  And 
so  forth,  through  the  book,  I  read  Dr.  Trus- 
ler’s  simple  and  direct  paragraphs  reviving, 
as  I  go,  many  experiences  like  those  he  por¬ 
trays  and  finding  that  the  general  principles, 
expounded  in  connection  with  the  cases  are 
by  no  means  dry  but  on  the  contrary  deci¬ 
dedly  interesting  and  informative.” 

And  a  Woman* s  Need  of  the  Law. — 
“Why!”  said  Carolina,  “I  drew  a  law  book^ 
too.  I  do  believe  Dr.  Jessup  who  wrote  it 
could  produce  an  engaging  novel  if  he  tried. 
He  classifies  us  as  the  womanly  woman  who 
feels  obligated  to  know  her  status  in  a  society 
bound  by  law  and  as  the  feminine  woman 
who  believes  she  can  get  away  with  anything 
only  to  find  too  late  that  unsentimental  and 
unbreakable  barriers  have  been  for  ages  set 
up  expressly  to  prevent  her  from  doing  what 
she  wants  to.  The  book  is  conversational. 
‘Who  are  you?’  it  asks,  ‘what  are  your 
rights?’  Maid  or  matron,  widowed  or  di¬ 
vorced,  working  or  dowered,  you  are  told 
your  ways  of  safety  or  risk.  ‘The  woman 
and  her  money’  is  a  very  practical  chapter. 
Every  girl  should  be  taught  its  contents. 
For  that  matter  I  am  asking  that  the  book 
be  put  into  the  school  library  to  the  number 
of  several  copies  and  shall  recommend  it  on 
my  reading  list  for  girls.  They  do  not  know 
the  curious  changes  which  marriage  makes 
regarding  a  woman’s  legal  rights.  They 
should  know.  There  are  amazing  things, 
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I  find,  regarding  a  woman’s  different  legal 
status  from  a  man’s.  I  like  the  book.” 

The  Constitution  Alive. — “I  drew  a  Con¬ 
stitution  book, said  Anna  Masterson.  “It 
is  by  our  Chicago  author,  Harry  Atwood. 
It  begins  with  a  vivid  picture  of  the  distress¬ 
ing  failure  of  our  government  during  the 
eleven  years  following  the  Declaration.  You 
are  made  to  realize  the  desperate  anxiety  of 
Washington  and  the  others  who  saw  the 
work  of  the  Revolution  going  all  to  pieces. 
You  are  made  personally  acquainted  with 
the  constitutional  convention  delegates. 
You  assemble  with  them  in  the  Philadelphia 
State  House  on  the  14th  of  May  ’87  with  a 
heavy  heart  to  find  but  two  states  repre¬ 
sented,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  You 
wait  and  wait  for  a  quorum,  day  after  day. 
At  length  you  get  one.  You  learn  why  se¬ 
crecy  is  agreed  to.  You  hear  the  bewilder¬ 
ing  proposals  and  despair  of  any  agreement 
resulting  in  a  united  nation.  You  hear 
Franklin’s  desperate  motion  to  resort  to 
prayer.  You  follow  the  proceedings  until 
the  memorable  17th  of  September  and  listen 
to  Franklin’s  happy  decision  that  the  sun  on 
Washington’s  chair  is  a  rising  one.  The 
paragraphs  are  discussed  one  by  one  in  sim¬ 
ple  terms  and  interesting  style.  Explana¬ 
tion,  as  the  title  of  the  book  suggests,  must 
be  made  for  the  American  boy  and  girl.  It 
is  so.  The  preamble  is  given  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  designed  to  impress  you  with  the  superb 
practical  idealism  in  the  official  purpose  of 
our  Union.  The  epic  struggle  to  get  the 
states  to  ratify  the  work  of  the  convention  is 
graphically  told  as  is  the  reason  why  the  ten 
amendments  followed  so  soon?  The  latter 
ones  are  analyzed  as  is  each  portion  of  the 
original  instrument.  I  like  the  chapter  ‘A 
Republic’ which,  by  quoting  the  Constitution 
itself  and  contemporary  views,  makes  clear 
the  distinction  between  a  representative 
government  which  our  fathers  established 
and  an  unconstitutional  democracy  advo¬ 
cated  in  1787  and  in  1927  in  various  quarters. 
Our  Illinois  law  requires  the  teaching  of 

‘The  Constitution  Explained.  — Harry  Atwood, 
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representative  government  as  set  forth  in 
the  federal  and  in  the  state  constitution. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  handy  little  manual 
is  an  admirable  help  for  carrying  out  the 
law.  We  and  other  states  have  struggled 
with  this  duty.  The  work  has  been  rather 
difficult  from  lack  of  a  manual  suited  to  the 
age  of  our  youngsters.  In  Illinois  we  must 
teach  it  in  every  grade  above  the  5th.  Mr. 
Atwood’s  book  is  a  study  book.  It  is 
adapted  to  young  minds.  It  is  clear,  it  is 
definite,  it  is  interesting.  It  has  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  searching  questions  admirably 
fitted  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution.” 

It  Stings  and  It  Stimulates. — “Speaking  of 
democracy  and  education,”  said  Anna  Mas¬ 
ters,  “Henry  Chester  Tracy  discusses  scien¬ 
tific  humanism  in  a  series  of  essays  which  he 
calls  Towards  the  Open.^  Julian  Huxley 
writes  the  Introduction.  It  is  the  duty  of 
democracy  to  educate.  But  you  cannot 
compel  education  any  more  than  you  can 
make  corn  to  grow.  A  stereotyped  process 
doesn’t  produce  Intelligence.  A  certain 
amount  of  compulsory  training  is  desirable 
for  everyone,  but  don’t  call  it  education. 
Education  must  motivate.  It  must  get  one 
increasingly  absorbed  in  work,  carried  on  by 
his  studies  with  a  growing  momentum  merg¬ 
ing  with  the  powers  of  his  life.  In  most 
cases  nothing  of  the  sort  happens.  The  boy 
is  satisfied  with  a  pass  mark.  There  is  no 
self  drive  behind  the  freshman’s  studies. 
The  routine  goes  on  through  college  and 
turns  out  into  life,  a  cipher  with  a  degree. 
The  natural  occupation  of  the  collegian  is 
sport  and  lively  company  because  of  the 
barrenness  of  the  official  program.  Educa¬ 
tion  has  drugged  youth  and  beaten  him  upon 
the  head  and  robbed  him  of  his  birthright. 
The  American  schools  are  in  the  hands  of 
hard-working,  half-educated,  young  men 
and  women  doing  the  best  they  can  teaching 
the  Ideals  of  a  shopkeeper  with  side  glances 
at  the  picture  of  Lincoln  and  Washington 
on  the  wall.  Father  knows  that  his  children 
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will  not  find,  in  school,  ideals  with  which  to 
face  the  modern  world.  However,  in  the 
long  run  we’ll  get  what  we  want.  If  a  real 
education  should  become  the  passionate 
desire  of  a  third  of  the  people,  they’d  get  it. 
It  is  not  a  more  colossal  task  than  supplying 
light  and  water  to  city  homes.  The  object 
of  a  real  education  is  to  give  a  means  of  ma¬ 
turing  one’s  best  powers  for  social  and  civic 
and  political  ends.  The  life-element  of 
teaching  may  be  expected  of  teachers.  The 
best  of  them  can  furnish  it.  Mr.  Tracy 
dedicates  his  book  to  intelligence  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States.  His  essays  are 
easily  read,  three  or  four  at  a  sitting,  unless 
you  ponder  them,  as  you  should;  in  which 
case  you  will  find  here  a  fortnight  of  very 
nutritious  and  sometimes  of  very  exasperat¬ 
ing  reading.  He  treats  of  personality,  signi¬ 
ficant  persons,  individuals,  tolerance,  ethics, 
eugenics,  and  satisfactions.  ‘The  open’ 
toward  which  we  are  moving  is  the  freer  life 
of  greater  value  to  democracy.  Formalism 
is  the  big  obstacle.  Only  stupidity  will  ac¬ 
cept  the  current  notion  that  life  is  hack¬ 
neyed.  The  sadness  of  adult-hood  is  a 
myth.  Hate  of  schools  is  not  a  sign  of  na¬ 
tional  depravity;  it  is  the  evidence  of  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  school.  So,  with  the 
Englishman’s  positive  style,  the  essayist 
bids  you  awaken  yourself  every  morning  as 
to  a  new  adventure.  Restore  your  body 
and  mind  to  their  natural  tone.  The  world 
is  itself  a  stimulant.  It  challenges.  It  is 
humanly  and  scientifically  right  to  respond.” 

JJ’hat  Educators  Are  Thinking  About. — 

The  next  contributor  was  Martin  of  Tours. 
“I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,”  he  began, 
“that  I  am  the  best-read  man  in  this  com¬ 
pany.  But  I  must  assert  that  I  am  a  better- 
read  man,  professionally  than  ever  before. 
I  am  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  the  very 
latest  books  on  teaching.  It  comes  in  this 
wise.  I  elected  to  take  a  summer  course  in 
a  delightful  little  college  in  Ohio.  The  dean 
is  a  dear;  he  suggested  that  as  additional  to 
the  class  work  I  run  a  branch  Bibliologoi  and 
break  in  the  students,  as  Papa  Rose  has 
trained  us,  to  read  and  discuss  books  that 


keep  alive  our  professional  spirit.  On  the 
very  first  Saturday  I  pushed  the  Ford  over 
the  cement  from  the  campus  to  here  and  took 
back  all  the  surplus  works  that  had  accumu¬ 
lated  since  last  we  met.  You  should  have 
seen  me  and  my  disciples  on  benches  under 
the  trees.  Plato  was  great,  but  never  had 
he  in  Academe  the  lovely  girls  who  consti¬ 
tuted  the  majority  of  my  flock;  nor  had  he 
any  greener  lawns  or  more  golden  isles  of 
sunshine  on  the  grass  beneath  the  bough.” 
[Applause.]  “My  contributions,  this  even¬ 
ing,  are  concerned  with  what  my  young 
folks  and  I  best  enjoyed.  Boyd  Bode  is 
an  idealist  who  keeps  a  drag  rope  of  common 
sense  out  to  prevent  himself  soaring  above 
the  clouds.  He  gives  lessons  to  the  young 
Buckeyes  who  go  to  Ohio  State  University  to 
learn  how  to  teach.  He  has  joined  Wm.  C. 
Bagley’s  corps  of  bookmakers  and  contributes 
to  that  editor’s  Modern  Teachers  Series  a 
treatise^  on  theories  of  today.  The  idealism 
of  America,  says  Bode,  embodies  itself  very 
much  in  the  history  of  inventions,  explora¬ 
tion,  and  pioneer  homemaking.  Prosperity 
and  wealth,  efficiency  and  success,  have  given 
us  the  reputation  of  money  worship.  We  are 
getting  over  it.  We  are  seeking  a  better  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question,  ‘What  is  America’s 
destiny  ?’  Science  no  longer  satisfies.  It  made 
the  last  war  the  most  terrible  in  history  and 
promises  a  worse  one  next.  The  education  we 
have  had  gives  no  answer.  It  was  borrowed 
from  European  monarchies.  We  thought  the 
highest  culture  that  which  was  the  farthest 
from  the  practical.  Its  most  plentiful  pos¬ 
session  disqualifies  its  holders  from  leader¬ 
ship  in  a  democracy.  Soft  pedagogy  has 
encouraged  selfishness.  ‘Patriotism’  has 
engendered  intolerance  and  heresy  hunting. 
Many  educational  theories  of  the  day  are 
incompatible  with  democracy.  It  has  not 
been  translated  into  educational  thought  and 
practice.  I  like  the  constant  insistence  of 
Bode  that  all  teaching  must  have  ideals  and 
that  the  ideals  must  be  more  than  talked 
about  and  thought  about  and  understood; 
they  must  be  practised.  An  ideal  is  a  living 
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spirit.  With  a  philosophy  like  this  the  book 
essays  democracy  and  education,  curriculum 
making,  culture  as  use,  scientific  manage¬ 
ment  of  teaching,  mental  tests  for  more  than 
their  own  sake.  It  is  an  awakening  book. 
You  need  it.  You’ll  like  it.” 

Bracing  the  Teacher  of  American  History, — 
“Several  of  my  flock  are  enthusiastic  over 
Doctor  Latane’s  presentation^  of  our  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Most  of  them 
seized  on  ‘the  League  of  Nations’  first. 
There’s  no  objection  to  letting  lazy  people 
turn  the  leaves  of  a  new  book  and  read  the 
twenty-seventh  chapter  if  they  wish,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  find  that  it  dispels  the  dread  a 
seven-hundred-page  volume  has  inspired  in 
their  timid  minds.  But  Professor  Latane’s 
work  is  of  the  sort  hard  to  resist.  It  has 
those  luxurious  wide  borders  and  the  little 
marginal  notes  dear  to  the  heart  of  book 
lovers.  He  has  the  movement  and  charm  of 
a  born  narrator.  My  League-of-Nations 
readers  found  they  must  have  the  preceding 
chapter,  and  the  one  before  that.  They 
finally  experienced  complete  salvation  and 
began  at  the  beginning,  telling  me,  later,  that 
the  reading  of  this  splendid  treatise  is,  for 
the  ordinary  teacher  of  American  history  in 
school,  like  a  preliminary  trip  for  the  mana¬ 
ger  of  a  personally  conducted  tour.  When 
boys  and  girls  recite  the  paragraphs  of  a 
school  history  they  really  do  hunger  for  the 
teacher’s  talk  upon  the  matters  that  are  be¬ 
fore  them.  That  usually  barren  stretch 
between  the  Constitution’s  adoption  and  the 
War  of  iSizgets  abundant  illumination  from 
Professor  Latane’s  first  hundred  pages  and  is 
discovered  to  be  no  desert  at  all.  You’ll 
profit  by  the  history  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
the  difficulty  with  foreign  powers  over  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Texas.  We  can’t  teach  children 
the  meaning  of  the  Mexican  War  unless  we 
know  more  than  the  school  history  contains. 
It  is  fortunate  we  can  get  so  readable  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  diplomacy  of  that  event  as  Dr. 
Latane  here  offers.  So  with  Cuba,  the 
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Isthmian  Canal,  the  foreign  dangers  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  the  Alabama  Claims.  The 
work  is  a  text  for  college  students.  I  find  it 
a  book  of  the  sort  that  pays  for  its  own  read¬ 
ing  by  the  satisfaction  it  gives.  You  are 
getting  facts — we  all  have  an  appetite  for 
them — you  are  getting  them  interpreted  in 
connection  with  a  large  national  policy. 
You  are  also  following  a  discourse  that  has  a 
real  charm.” 

Poems  Children  Admire. — “Dear  Old 
Frank  Stanton’s  poems  which  brightened  the 
pages  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  have  been 
gone  over  by  his  daughter  Mrs.  Megahee, 
who  has  selected  160  of  the  favorites  and 
printed  them  in  an  attractive  blue  book^ 
The  public  schools  of  the  South  formally  put 
memory  gems  from  Mr.  Stanton’s  poems  into 
the  course  of  study.  I  hear  our  Chicago 
children  reciting  in  their  classrooms  ‘Keep 
A-Goin’,  ‘Mighty  Lak'  a  Rose’  and  others. 
You’ll  be  glad  to  know  you  can  now  get  so 
many  fine  things  of  Stanton  in  one  book.” 

Our  Problems  from  a  British  Angle. — 
“Here’s  a  good  mind-broadening  book  for 
you^.  Professors  of  Education  in  Manchester, 
Swansea,  and  elsewhere  in  England  discourse 
on  the  social  aspects  of  education  among 
working  people,  village  schools,  college  prep¬ 
aration,  adult  training,  university  policies, 
and  the  schools  of  the  future.  Professor 
Bompas  Smith  who  edits  the  volume  neatly 
characterizes  three  periods  of  the  history  of 
education:  as  the  fear  period,  when  the  chief 
incentive  used  was  punishment  and  the 
dread  thereof;  the  competitive  period,  when 
emulation,  marks,  prizes,  rivalry  were  the 
main  forces  employed;  and,  lastly,  the  blessed 
present,  when  interest  in  what  they  learn, 
expectation  of  making  themselves  of  use  to 
mankind  is  the  motive  employed.  Educa¬ 
tion  has  a  national  as  well  as  an  individual 
aim.  More  than  that,  ‘we  believe  that  our 
eflforts  to  replace  war  by  negotiation  and 

‘Just  from  Georgia.  — Frank  L.  Stanton.  Byrd 
Publishing  Co.,  Atlanta,  192  pp.  $2.00. 

'Education  at  Work.  — Six  British  Educators 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  166  pp.  ^3.00. 
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arbitration  will  be  successful  if  the  schools 
train  their  boys  and  girls  to  think  interna¬ 
tionally.  Boys  and  girls  must  be  helped  to 
think  about  the  deeper  problems  which  all 
serious  men  must  face.*  The  education  of 
girls,  the  health  of  children,  labor  colleges, 
rural  schools,  religion,  tests  are  treated  here 
in  an  illuminating  manner.’* 

American  Universities  as  an  Englishman 
Sees  Them. — The  young  man  who  took 
Professor  Fiddes*  book^  to  review  for  my 
summer  class  is  a  junior  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  department  of  education,  expect¬ 
ing  to  shorten  his  course  by  getting  summer 
credits.  He  said  every  college  man  would 
feel  as  if  reading  his  own  college  essay  trans¬ 
lated  into  a  European  language.  Our  Brit¬ 
ish  portraitist  says  the  attention  to  athletics 
in  English  universities  is  excessive.  In 
America  it  is  much  worse.  The  gladiatorial 
aspect  is  notable.  The  professor  does  not 
find  that  the  surprising  amount  of  official 
management  to  which  student  life  is  subject 
depresses  it.  No  way  has  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered  to  depress  the  American  collegian. 
After  complying — more  or  less — with  the 
multitude  of  regulations  he  still  has  super¬ 
fluous  energy  with  which  to  run  a  lot 
of  clubs,  guilds,  and  associations.  Professor 
Fiddes  finds  the  American  College  president 
a  good  deal  of  a  Mussolini.  He  likes  the 
prompt  action  permitted  by  this  style  but 
he  dislikes  the  strong-willed,  high-handed 
type  of  administration  that  we  have.  After 
a  kindly  critical  survey  of  the  whole  college 
field  the  professor  cheerfully  assures  us  that 
we  must  work  out  our  salvation  in  our  own 
way.  This,  says  my  young  student,  we  are 
half-doing  at  least.  That  is,  our  colleges 
are  going  their  own  way,  whether  it  be  the 
way  of  salvation  or  not  he  doubts — and  he 
all  ready  for  the  senior  class!** 

Now  a  Science  of  Schoolhouse  Building. — 
“  Ever  since  the  post-war  movement  toward 
normalcy  the  school  superintendent  has 

^American  Universities.  — Edward  Fiddes,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Manchester.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York.  34  pp.  $1.00. 


found  himself  hard  pressed  for  intelligent 
planning  for  school  buildings.  It  is  an  evi¬ 
dent  diversion  of  his  attention  from  what 
should  be  done  inside  of  them.  Those  two 
pioneers  in  the  housing  of  schools,  Strayer 
and  Englehardt,  oflFer  one  of  their  handy 
manuals:  School-Building  Problems.^  What 
has  been  already  printed  in  English  on  this 
subject  is  listed  in  the  numerous  bibliograph¬ 
ies  occurring  at  the  end  of  various  chapters. 
No  book  like  this  could  have  been  written 
until  very  recently.  Few  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  would  have  been  willing  to  accept  any 
building  advice  from  schoolmasters.  But 
with  the  contents  of  this  book  in  mind,  and 
with  a  disposition  to  consult  its  index,  a 
present-day  superintendent,  unless  he  is  un¬ 
lucky  enough  to  have  a  board  afraid  of  being 
rubber  stamps,  can  tremendously  facilitate 
good  school  work  in  his  town  by  use  of  the 
volume  to  check  the  building  plans  before  the 
contracts  are  let.  How  a  school  site  is  in¬ 
telligently  located,  how  a  building  program  is 
planned,  special  rooms,  equipment,  financ¬ 
ing,  publicity,  are  some  of  the  topics  these 
assiduous  authors  have  presented  here  after 
a  study  of  more  than  4,000  books  and  articles 
on  school  buildings,  and  after  practical  sur¬ 
veys  and  reports  made  by  them  in  numerous 
cities,  towns,  and  rural  localities  in  America. 
The  charts,  the  illustrations,  the  problems, 
are  actual  situations  in  school  planning  at 
the  present  time.  For  instance,  the  platoon 
plan  of  getting  more  children  housed  for  less 
money  without  impairing  their  education, 
pops  into  the  problems  frequently.  It  is  a 
problem  book.  That  is,  the  authors  make 
you  work  if  you  expect  to  arrive.  If  you  get 
into  a  maze  there  are  authorities  listed  in 
whose  works  you  may  find  the  clew.** 

An  Irritating  Topic  Calmly  Treated. — 
“More  than  a  dozen  of  alert  young  men 
and  women  in  the  summer  seminar  went 
after  Harry  Laidler’s  book.^  It  is  an  exposi- 

^School-Building  Problems.  — Strayer  and  En¬ 
glehardt.  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University 
Press,  N.  Y.  700  pp.  $5.00. 

*A  History  of  Social  Thought.  — Harry  W. 
Laidler,  Thos.  Y.  Crowell,  New  York.  713  pp.  $3.60. 
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tion  of  the  main  political  and  civic  doctrines 
which  have  emanated  from  reformers  since 
the  dawn  of  history.  It  appealed  to  my 
young  folks  chiefly  because  it  does  not  linger 
*  upon  the  utopias  of  the  Hebrews,  the  early 
Christians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  mediaeval 
men  of  vision,  but  gives  sharply  distinct 
summaries  of  their  essentials  and  brings  us 
quickly  to  the  propositions  of  the  modern 
preachers.  Marx,  LaSalle,  the  Fabians, 
Bernstein,  Lenin,  Trotsky,  the  active  politi¬ 
cals  of  the  present  world  present  here,  their 
revolutionary  projects  in  language  singularly 
clear  and  direct.  Dr.  Laidler  is  now  forty- 
three  years  old,  a  college  man  who  learned 
his  mastery  of  crisp,  unwasteful  writing  on 
the  staff  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  He 
has  known  with  intimacy  leaders  of  political 
thought  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar,  has  a  doc¬ 
torate  of  philosophy  from  Columbia,  has 
half  a  dozen  books  on  economics  to  his  credit, 
and  is  in  demand  as  a  popular  lecturer  on 
current  social  questions.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  so  comprehensive  a  treatment  within 
the  covers  of  one  book,  so  clearly  set  forth, 
so  free  from  partisan  bias,  as  this  account  of 
attempts  to  abate  man’s  inhumanity  to  man. 
Here  is  a  presentation  of  ideas  usually  accom¬ 
panied  by  heat,  by  indignation — questions 
which  make  the  angry  passions  rise.  Dr. 
Laidler  calls  his  book  ‘a  history.*  He  main¬ 
tains  the  calm  of  the  historian.  He  gives  to 
us  busy  directors  of  the  preparation  of  to¬ 
morrow’s  men  a  compendium  of  what  we 
and  they  have  got  to  know  if  we  are  intelli¬ 
gently  to  take  our  dutiful  part  in  the  un¬ 
perfected  experiment  of  banishing  human 
misery.” 

How  to  be  What  You  Should. — “Edward 
Bernays  has  spent  the  most  of  his  life  in  a 
business  which  brings  him  into  contact  with 
the  constructive  people  who  appear  in  the 
pages  of  Who* s  Who?  It  has  occurred  to 
him  to  select  friends  in  many  professions  and 
industries  who  have  thought  about  their 
work  and  that  of  their  fellows.  He  has  in¬ 
duced  thirty-eight  of  them  to  set  down  what 
youmeed  in  the  way  of  preference,  prepara¬ 


tion,  and  practice  to  make  a  worthwhile 
contribution  to  the  work  of  the  world  in  any 
of  the  thirty-eight  callings  selected.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  handsome  Volume,^  a  very  timely 
addition  to  the  growing  literature  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance.  Nelson  Crawford  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
an  experienced  author  and  editor,  wrestles 
with  the  formidable  and  discouraging  opposi¬ 
tion  to  farming.  We  do  not  need  more 
farmers.  We  need  more  brains  in  farming, 
more  science,  more  skill.  Can  I  think?  Do 
I  love  out  of  doors  and  growing  things?  Can 
I  cooperate?  Have  I  a  love  of  a  real  home? 
Am  I  free  from  avarice?  These  are  the 
questions  you  must  say  ‘yes’  to  if  you  are  to 
join  the  most  ancient,  honorable,  and  neces¬ 
sary  of  the  pursuits  of  mankind.  Joy 
Morgan  tackles  Teaching,  another  ‘big 
business.*  Herbert  Hoover  says  it  is.  It  is 
changing  rapidly  from  a  stepping  stone  of 
ambitious  youngsters  or  a  refuge  for  those 
who  have  failed  elsewhere.  It  is  becoming 
a  science.  It  is  farming  in  which  the  grow¬ 
ing  things  are  much  more  puzzling  and  much 
more  valuable  than  those  with  which  the 
planter  and  the  stock-raiser  deal,  although 
the  failure  of  a  lazy  public  to  realize  this  is  a 
persistent  cause  of  social  retardation.  Have 
you  the  spirit  of  service  in  you?  Can  you 
resist  laziness,  whining,  gossip,  and  unpro- 
gresslveness  ?  Can  you  do  team  work  with 
state  and  national  associations  devoted  to 
the  big  and  glorious  task  of  making  the 
Republic  what  the  Founders  expected  it  to  be? 
If  so,  come  on  in;  the  pursuit  is  full  of  the 
finest  satisfaction. 

“How  about  the  Ministry?  Henry 
Sloane  Coffin,  President  of  the  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  New  York,  discourses  on 
it  at  sufficient  length  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  main  requirement  of  it  is  that  you  must 
be  genuine.  The  rewards  of  It  are  love,  re¬ 
spect,  trust,  and  the  knowledge  of  being 
engaged  in  the  ranks  of  the  forward-moving 
forces  of  civilization  for  its  own  sake  and 

‘An  Outline  of  Careers.  — A  practical  guide  to 
achievement.  By  thirty-eight  eminent  Americans. 
Edited  by  Edward  L.  Bernays.  Geo.  H.  Doran  Co., 
New  York.  431pp.  $5.00. 
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while  enduring  a  daily  sacrifice  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  you  might  secure  as  a  politician  or  a 
broker.  You  are  safe  from  luxury  if  you 
preach  or  teach.  Your  sure  and  greatest 
reward  is  the  satisfaction  of  doing  what  the 
world  most  has  need  of.  Would  you  like  to 
go  upon  the  stage?  Who  could  better  ad¬ 
vise  you  than  David  Belasco  with  his  fifty 
years’  experience  of  it?  It  is  a  rocky  road, 
says  David,  suitable  only  for  the  feet  of  the 
brave.  You  have  to  possess  the  uncontrol¬ 
lable  urge,  a  fiery  ambition  to  reach  the  top. 
Sacrifice  is  its  daily  demand.  Indolence  its 
ever-present  foe.  Material  rewards  for  its 
success  are  high.  The  question.  How  can  I 
get  on  the  stage  ?  is  answered  about  as  easily 
as.  How  can  I  become  a  millionaire? 

If  you  are  interested  in  clothing.  Hart 
Schalfner  and  Marx  talk  to  you  in  Bernays* 
book.  John  Hays  Hammond  discourses  on 
engineering;  the  Scripps-Howard  newspa¬ 
pers,  on  journalism ;  the  president  of  Altman’s 
on  merchandising;  Jessie  Lasky,  on  motion 
pictures;  George  Doran,  on  publishing;  the 
Proctor  and  Gamble  Co.,  on  selling;  Homer 
Folks,  on  social  service;  the  Illinois  Central 
president,  on  railroading;  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart,  on  writing;  Doris  Fleischman 
has  an  honest,  unemotional  chapter  on  the 
chances  of  women  which  is  full  of  sound 
sense  and  frank  criticism  with  a  practical 
table  at  the  end  showing  the  numbers  of 
men  and  women  distributed  throughout  the 
productive  occupations  in  the  United  States. 

“We  have  had,  many  times,  memoirs  and 
interviews  illuminating  the  careers  of  inter¬ 


esting  men.  They  always  make  attractive 
reading.  We  who  have  climbed  into  our 
niches  rarely  fail  to  find,  as  we  do  in  these 
sketches,  that  such  writing  has  a  strong  fas¬ 
cination.  But  Mr.  Bernays  has  done  a  su¬ 
perb  piece  of  work  in  that  he  has  inspired 
each  of  his  successful  and  eminent  producers 
to  stick  to  the  main  theme  and  tell  the  next 
line  of  workers  how  to  carry  on.  No  school 
library  is  up  to  date  without  Bernays’ 
book. 

“I  could,  by  consulting  my  notes,  give 
you  the  gist  of  twenty-one  more  books,” 
continued  Martin,  “but  Judd  Post  hasn’t 
opened  his  eyes  once  since  I  began  and  I 
refuse  to  be  a  slumber-song  for  any  subur¬ 
banite.  Besides,  the  Viking  Queen  and 
Lady  Disdain  slipped  out  while  I  was  talking 
and  have  been  peeping  in  to  my  utter  dis¬ 
comfiture.  Let  us  have  done  and  see  what 
their  innovating  neology  is.” 

“  Both  innovating  and  inviting,  say  rather 
phytology,”  exclaimed  the  General. 

Whatever  all  this  lexicographical  outburst 
meant,  the  two  gentlewomen  captured  at¬ 
tention.  They  bore  on  large  trays  a  score 
of  flower  pots  from  each  of  which  was  grow¬ 
ing  a  rose  plant  with  one  lovely  flower. 
These  they  set  before  us  and  then  brought  a 
rose  more  than  a  foot  across  which  the  Viking 
Maid  with  a  broad  knife  turned  into  sectors 
of  delicious  cake.  To  each  was  given  a 
spoon  and  a  flower  pot.  And,  lo,  we  all  ate 
dirt,  for  it  was  frozen  chocolate.  The  roses 
we  laid  at  Lady  Alice  Rose’s  feet  as  was 
proper,  and  so,  each  to  his  own  home. 


Present  education  endafigers  democracy. — “The  legislator  is  an  individual,  like  the  con¬ 
stituent  who  has  voted  for  him  and,  like  the  constituent,  he  dreads  responsibility.  If  he  has 
convictions  he  hides  them.  He  will  neither  speak  nor  vote  until  he  knows  who  and  how  many 
will  speak  and  vote  with  him.  So  the  “buck”  which  constituents  have  passed  to  legislators  is 
passed  back,  and  between  lawmaker  and  voter  responsibility  is  lost.  No  one  can  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  anything.  Has  education  by  negligence  or  ineptitude  contributed  to  the  ca¬ 
lamity?  I  answer  that  our  educational  institutions  and  methods  have  contributed  not  only 
by  negligence  and  ineptitude  but  also  by  creation,  and  that  at  present  they  are  rushing  a 
mass  production  of  mass-mindedness.” 

Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Address  at  Union  College,  June  14,  1926. 
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T  SEATTLE: — The  Sixty-fifth  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  will  go  down  in 
history  as  an  era  of  good  feeling.  Diver¬ 
gence  of  views  frequently  has  marked  the 
summer  meetings.  At  Seattle  all  was 
changed.  Miss  Cornelia  S.  Adair,  Junior 
High  School  teacher  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
was  the  only  nominee  for  President.  Her 
long  experience  as  an  officer  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  well  qualified  her  for  the  post  of  leader¬ 
ship.  She  has  served  as  Treasurer,  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  important  committees.  Henry  Les¬ 
ter  Smith  of  Indiana  was  re-elected  Treas¬ 
urer  without  opposition.  Frank  E.  Reynolds, 
Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation,  was  chosen  as  the  new  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  Walter  R.  Siders 
of  Pocatello,  Idaho,  was  re-elected  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
A  vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  election  of  Miss  Adair  as 
President,  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Miss 
Kate  B.  Wofford  of  South  Carolina. 

The  Charmed  Land. — The  Pacific  North¬ 
west  is  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  America. 
The  hospitality  of  its  citizens  equals  its 
beauty.  The  spirit  of  hospitality  was  al¬ 
ways  in  evidence.  Courtesy  cars  innumer¬ 
able  carried  visitors  to  points  of  interest.  A 
profusion  of  flowers  was  everywhere.  Every 
incoming  guest  received  a  bouquet  on  arrival 
at  the  station  or  the  dock.  Banquet  tables 
were  decorated  with  flowers  lavishly.  Most 
of  us  had  never  seen  the  like  before.  Delight 
and  wonder  were  in  the  minds  and  on  the 
lips  of  all.  It  seemed  as  if  the  fairy  tales 
which  have  come  out  of  the  golden  West 
had  really  come  true.  The  publicity  given 
by  the  newspapers  exceeded  all  expectations. 


Meeting  hall  accommodations  were  furnished 
without  charge  by  churches,  clubs,  hotels 
and  the  University  of  Washington.  A 
notable  contribution  was  made  by  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  beautiful  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre,  where  the  sessions  of  the  Repre¬ 
sentative  Assembly  were  held.  Although 
this  theatre  had  advertised  noon  day  mati¬ 
nees,  which  it  was  compelled  to  postpone, 
the  use  of  the  theatre  was  tendered  without 
charge  either  to  the  Association  or  to  the 
local  committee.  Hundreds  of  teachers  took 
advantage  of  free  trips  to  nearby  points. 
A  Tacoma  hospitality  committee  joined 
hands  with  Seattle  in  providing  entertain¬ 
ment.  Particularly  noticeable  was  the  fine 
service  on  the  part  of  the  Seattle  Schools  in 
caring  for  the  varied  convention  needs. 
Superintendent  Thomas  R.  Cole  had  the 
united  support  of  his  entire  corps.  The 
school  exhibit  at  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Junior  High  School  which  entirely  filled 
three  floors  of  this  modern  school  building, 
represented  the  efforts  of  teachers,  principals 
and  supervisors  to  present  adequately  types 
of  school  life  to  which  the  city  is  committed. 
The  pageant,  regular  convention  service 
and  the  vast  amount  of  hospitality  involved 
arduous  work,  which  was  well  done  by  many 
cheerful  volunteers. 

Forest  Trails. — The  outstanding  event  of 
the  convention  was  the  magnificent  pageant, 
“Forest  Trails,”  presented  on  Wednesday 
evening  by  the  Seattle  Schools.  Pageantry 
more  impressive  has  seldom  been  seen  any¬ 
where.  This  classic  tribute  to  the  sixty-fifth 
convention  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  will  long  remain  vivid  in  the  minds 
of  every  spectator.  Tremendous  outbursts 
of  applause  testified  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
vast  audience  which  completely  filled  every 
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available  inch  of  space  in  the  huge  Stadium 
at  the  University  of  Washington,  crowded 
around  the  rim  and  overflowed  into  the 
football  field.  It  is  said  that  the  Stadium 
seats  30,cxD0  people.  The  throng  that  saw 
the  children  was  probably  somewhere  near 
40,000  persons. 

Dedicated  to  Francis  G.  Blair,  President 
of  the  National  Education  Association  and 
to  the  boys  and  girls  of  America,  “Forest 
Trails”  was  written  by  Mrs.  Florence  Keller 
Brooke,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Seattle 
schools.  It  was  an  action  pageant  of  the 
outdoors — a  living  picture  of  the  wilderness 
and  its  wild  inhabitants. 

The  stage  setting  was  a  mountain  range,  a 
mountain  valley  and  forests  on  either  side. 

The  opening  scene  showed  the  stage 
brightened  by  the  rising  sun,  with  a  thousand 
school  boys  arrayed  in  Indian  attire,  coming 
from  the  forest.  As  the  sun  mounted,  the 
trees  of  the  forest  became  living  things  and 
borne  in  the  arms  of  a  multitude  of  per¬ 
formers,  came  trooping  down  the  mountain 
side.  To  the  beating  of  tom  toms  the  In¬ 
dians,  in  realistic  fashion,  joined  in  the 
festive  “Sun  Dance.”  Meanwhile  small 
children  dressed  as  white  rabbits  and  tiny 
brown  bears  appeared,  followed  by  green 
frogs,  accompanied  by  dancing  white  toad¬ 
stools. 

Soon  came  great,  splendid  butterflies  with 
brilliant  wings,  accompanied  by  a  field  of 
wild  flowers  of  brilliant  color.  White  robed 
girls  with  clusters  of  silver  balloons  came  to 
typify  the  clouds.  The  audience  roared  with 
enthusiasm  when  the  balloons  were  released 
and  followed  by  a  dozen  searchlights  as  they 
drifted  skyward. 

Then  came  the  winds!  Children  costumed 
like  tiny  furies  danced  in  gusts.  Dainty, 
fluttering,  white  snowflakes  followed  the 
winds,  changing  the  scene  from  brown  to  a 
beautiful,  fluttering  white.  Gradually  the 
snowflakes  consolidated  into  a  solid  mass, 
the  mighty  glacier.  Slowly,  in  a  solid  mass, 
all  in  wonderful  rhythm,  10,000  children 
crept  forward  from  the  huge  stage  across  the 
bowl  of  the  Stadium.  The  front  line  was  of 
brown  and  the  great  masses  in  the  center 


were  colored  from  blue  to  white.  A  choking 
sensation  was  in  the  throats  of  the  spectators 
as  this  irresistible  mass  advanced.  Far  in 
front,  a  white  robed  figure,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Mountain,  lead  the  way.  The  spectacle, 
illuminated  by  the  great  searchlights,  held 
the  vast  audience  enthralled  until  the  last 
note  from  the  orchestra  was  sounded  and 
the  glacier  faded  away  into  the  darkness  as 
the  searchlights,  one  by  one,  went  out. 

One  newswriter,  in  commenting  on  the 
Pageant,  said  that  it  was  symbolic  of  Seattle 
— of  Washington — of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
in  its  steady  advance.  The  gowned  children 
representing  the  glittering  ice  of  the  glacier, 
the  moraine  and  the  fragments  tossed  up  by 
the  mighty  forces  of  Nature,  gave  an  air  of 
mystery  which  filled  the  audience  with  awe. 

Business  Transacted. — The  Representative 
Assembly,  which  is  the  policy  forming  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Association,  numbered 
about  1200  delegates  at  Seattle.  Its  func¬ 
tions  and  those  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Executive  Committee  and  Board  of  Trustees 
are  not  clearly  defined  in  some  cases  by  the 
by-laws.  A  special  committee  headed  by 
Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  former  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  submitted  a  re¬ 
port  covering  a  general  revision  of  the  by¬ 
laws,  which  was  printed  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  Committee’s  suggestion,  allowed  to 
lie  over  until  next  year  for  final  consideration. 
The  amendments  if  adopted,  would  reduce 
the  size  of  the  Representative  Assembly  and 
clarify  the  relationship  between  that  body, 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  report  of  Henry  Lester  Smith,  as 
Treasurer,  showed  an  income  for  the  year 
ended.  May  31st,  of  $412,306.87.  The  bulk 
of  this  amount  was  derived  from  membership 
dues,  which  amounted  to  nearly  $300,000.00. 
Journal  advertising  netted  about  $75,000.00. 
The  income  from  the  permanent  fund  was 
$11,069.18.  Disbursements  for  the  year 
were  $396,616.86.  The  budget  adopted  for 
next  year  calls  for  an  expenditure  of 
$439,432.88. 

Be  it  Resolved. — The  matured  thinking  of  a 
convention  expresses  itself  in  formal  fashion 
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through  resolutions.  Frequently  the  read¬ 
ing  and  adoption  of  the  resolutions  is  a  per¬ 
functory  matter.  Not  so  at  Seattle.  The 
report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  was  in 
print  so  that  each  delegate  knew  exactly 
what  was  being  recommended.  Chairman 
George  D.  Strayer  asked  that  a  separate 
vote  be  taken  on  each  paragraph.  Lively 
discussion  featured  the  consideration  of  the 
report. 

Here  are  the  principal  points  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  program  of  education  adopted  by  the 
Convention : 

Teachers  should  have  four  years  training 
beyond  High  School  graduation,  should  re¬ 
ceive  salaries  commensurate  with  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  their  training  and  be  protected 
by  tenure  laws  and  retirement  funds  to  which 
both  teachers  and  the  public  contribute. 

Administrative  officers,  st^te,  county  and 
city,  should  be  elected  solely  on  the  basis  of 
qualification  by  lay  boards  of  education. 
These  lay  boards  of  education  should  be 
elected  on  non-partisan  ballots  for  long  terms 
rotating  so  that  the  majority  will  not  change 
at  any  one  election. 

The  distinction  between  lay  control  of 
public  education  and  the  professional  ad¬ 
ministration  of  schools  should  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  the  law  and  in  rules  of  Boards  of 
Education. 

Schools  should  be  financed  upon  a  State 
wide  basis,  the  State  guaranteeing  a  satis¬ 
factory  minimum  program.  State  Boards 
of  Education  should  make  it  their  duty  to 
see  that  local  schools  are  brought  up  to 
minimum  State  standards. 

The  Federal  government,  through  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Curtis-Reed  bill  should  provide 
for  a  national  department  of  education  with 
a  secretary  in  the  President’s  cabinet  and 
should  enlarge  the  scope  and  support  of 
educational  research,  making  the  result  of 
its  scientific  inquiries  available  for  State  and 
local  school  systems. 

The  growing  tendency  of  State  legislatures 
to  pass  laws  compelling  or  forbidding  the 
teaching  of  particular  subjects  in  the  public 
schools  is  a  dangerous  practice,  which,  if  con¬ 
tinued,  will  transform  our  educational  insti¬ 


tutions  now  consecrated  to  the  teaching  of 
the  truth,  into  prejudiced  schools  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  special  propaganda.  This 
tendency,  if  continued,  will  frustrate  so¬ 
ciety’s  desire  to  keep  the  schools  wholesome 
and  democratic. 

In  order  that  even  a  minimum  program  of 
education  may  be  provided  for  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  sections  of  the  United  States 
suffering  from  the  devastation  of  the  flood  it 
is  necessary  that  support  be  provided  from 
other  than  local  and  state  sources.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  make 
appropriations  sufficient  to  meet  this  educa¬ 
tional  emergency. 

On  motion  of  Miss  Mary  McSklmmon,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  congratulating  Mrs. 
Evangeline  A.  Lindbergh,  a  teacher  in  the 
Detroit  Public  schools,  on  the  achievement  of 
her  son,  Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  for 
first  traveling  alone  the  long  way  through 
the  air  from  America  to  France. 

President  Francis  G.  Blair  was  at  his  best 
during  the  long  debate  on  the  resolutions. 
His  witty  remarks  kept  the  Representative 
Assembly  in  a  good  humor.  As  the  final 
resolution  was  adopted,  he  remarked  that 
the  program  mapped  out  might  require  years 
for  its  completion,  but,  he  added,  “it’s  like 
putting  a  goose  egg  in  front  of  a  bantam 
hen,  to  encourage  her  to  do  her  best.” 

Honor  to  Whom  Honor  is  Due. — On  the 
title  page  of  the  Seattle  program  appeared 
the  following  statement,  prepared  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Francis  G.  Blair: 

*‘It  is  not  given  to  the  members  of  our 
calling  very  often  to  perform  a  heroic  act  so 
courageous,  so  commanding,  as  to  challenge 
the  approbation  of  the  people  of  a  commun¬ 
ity  or  state  or  nation. 

“When  Annie  Louise  Keller,  in  a  one- 
room  school  in  Green  County,  Illinois,  saw 
the  coming  storm,  she  divined  its  meaning. 
Nothing  in  the  books  of  pedagogy  she  had 
read,  nothing  in  the  lectures  she  had  taken 
in  institutes  and  institutions  of  learning  had 
dealt  directly  with  such  a  situation.  How¬ 
ever,  her  entire  training  and  experience  had 
given  her  the  power  to  command,  the  pres- 
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ence  of  mind,  the  courage  to  meet  emer¬ 
gencies  which  arose  on  every  hand  in  almost 
every  day  of  her  school  work.  How  simple  it 
must  have  seemed  to  her  just  before  the 
crash  of  the  storm  to  say  in  that  command¬ 
ing,  but  reassuring  way,  “Crawl  under  your 
desks  and  stay  there.”  How  simple  and 
natural  it  must  have  seemed  to  her  as  the 
responsible  person,  as  the  only  one  present 
who  could  care  for  them,  to  stand  by  the  door 
while  all  the  children  were  crouched  beneath 
the  desks,  quieting  their  fears  with  her  pres¬ 
ence  and  encouraging  words.  The  storm 
broke,  the  brick  building  was  practically  de¬ 
molished,  the  bricks  piling  high  upon  the 
desks  above  the  children’s  bodies,  but  with¬ 
out  a  single  child  being  hurt,  but  those  tum¬ 
bling,  hurling  bricks  piled  high  upon  the 
body  of  the  teacher,  crushing  out  her  life. 
No  soldier  on  the  battlefield  ever  met  a  great 
crisis  more  nobly,  more  bravely  than  she. 
No  patriot  celebrated  in  history  and  song 
is  more  deserving  than  she  of  all  the  praise 
that  her  act  has  brought  to  her  name.” 

Conference  of  Superintendents  of  Schools.- — 
President  Blair  provided  a  program  innova¬ 
tion  by  scheduling  a  conference  for  superin¬ 
tendents,  with  Superintendent  J.  M.  Gwinn 
of  San  Francisco  as  leader.  It  was  a  meet¬ 
ing  such  as  one  always  hopes  to  find,  but 
which  seldom  materializes.  General,  pointed 
discussion  in  which  many  voices  were  heard 
was  the  order  of  the  afternoon.  The  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  staff  for  supervision  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Thomas  R.  Cole  of  Seattle  and 
E.  E.  Oberholtzer  of  Houston,  Texas.  A 
keen  statement  of  “how  much  supervision  is 
enough”  was  made  by  Willard  E.  Givens 
of  San  Diego,  California.  Jesse  H.  Newlon 
of  Denver,  Colorado,  pointed  out  how  a  well 
organized  course  of  study  reduces  the  need 
for  supervision.  A  free-for-all  debate  be¬ 
tween  Newlon  and  Oberholtzer  on  one  side 
and  Givens  and  Frederick  M.  Hunter  on  the 
other  enlivened  the  proceedings.  In  a  con¬ 
cluding  statement  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Dorsey  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  urged  that  super¬ 
vision  be  made  Impersonal  and  less  obvious 
and,  still  better,  she  told  how  to  do  it. 


Tribute  to  President  Gwinn. — ^J.  M.  Gwinn, 
President  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence,  was  a  prominent  figure  at  Seattle. 
Thursday  morning,  his  friends  tendered 
him  a  breakfast.  Those  who  came  to  do 
him  honor  overflowed  the  ballroom  at  the 
Olympic  Hotel  and  late  comers  were  served 
In  adjacent  private  dining  rooms.  Super¬ 
intendent  Willis  A.  Sutton  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  presided  In  his  usual  happy  manner. 
Superintendent  Thomas  R.  Cole  of  Seattle, 
gave  words  of  greeting  for  the  Northw  est  and 
referred  particularly  to  the  increased  attend¬ 
ance  and  enthusiasm  of  school  superin¬ 
tendents  at  the  summer  meeting.  In  an 
eloquent  tribute.  Superintendent  William 
M.  Davidson  of  Pittsburgh  review'ed  Dr. 
Gwinn’s  career  and  put  the  audience  in  the 
best  of  humor.  President  Gwinn  expressed 
deepest  appreciation  for  the  confidence  re¬ 
posed  in  him  and  promised  his  best  endeav¬ 
ors  In  promoting  the  interests  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence  this  year.  He 
closed  by  outlining  In  some  detail,  plans  for 
the  Boston  Convention. 

Convention  Notes. — ^The  social  event  of  the 
week  was  the  reception  by  the  Seattle 
Teachers’  organizations  at  the  Olympic 
Hotel,  Wednesday  evening.  Mrs.  Bertha 
K.  Landes,  Mayor  of  Seattle,  President 
Francis  G.  Blair  and  a  distinguished  group 
of  educators  and  leading  Seattle  citizens 
wxre  in  the  receiving  line. 

The  Virginia  delegation  was  at  home  to 
all  N.  E.  A.  members,  Monday  evening  and 
a  Minnesota  Reception  held  the  stage  Tues¬ 
day  evening.  The  Rotary  Club  had  a 
rousing  luncheon.  Dinners  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Elementary  School  Principals, 
Tuesday  evening  and  Iw  the  Department 
of  Classroom  Teachers,^hursday  evening 
filled  the  Spanish  Ballroom  to  capacity  and 
offered  after  dinner  programs  of  unusual  in¬ 
terest. 

“Did  you  see  Mt.  Rainier?”  Everybody  in 
Seattle  talks  about  the  view  and  Mt.  Rainier 
is  said  to  be  the  crowning  glory  of  the  land¬ 
scape.  Much  to  the  disgust  of  the  natives, 
clouds  enshrouded  it  most  of  the  week. 
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Once  it  appeared  in  all  its  glory,  a  sight  never 
to  be  forgotten! 

The  meetings  of  delegates  by  states  were 
held  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  Meany  Hall  at 
the  University  of  Washington,  immediately 
at  the  close  of  the  session  on  the  morning 
of  the  4th  of  July.  Delegations  assembled 
around  the  state  standard  and  after  transact¬ 
ing  the  necessary  business,  rehearsed  state 
songs  and  prepared  stunts  to  be  staged  be¬ 
fore  the  Representative  Assembly. 

The  air  was  well  supplied  with  educational 
doctrine  during  the  convention.  Five  pro¬ 
grams  were  broadcast  daily.  Citizens  with 
radio  sets  who  were  attentive,  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  well  informed  about  the 
schools  and  about  the  National  Education 
Association. 

Oificers  elected. — Arthur  S.  Gist  of  Seattle, 
editor  of  a  number  of  Yearbooks  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Elementary  School  Principals 
was  elected  president  of  that  organization. 
Miss  Helen  B.  Shove  of  Minneapolis  will  be 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  during  the 
coming  year. 

Some  adventurous  spirit  arranged  moun¬ 
tain  climbing  trips  and  hiking  excursions 
for  the  week  end.  The  Mountaineers  Club 
of  Seattle  offered  open  house  at  their  Lodge 
in  the  Cascades  and  assisted  in  many  ways, 
such  as  providing  saddle  horses.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  climb  of  Mt.  Rainier  itself 
could  be  arranged  for  those  in  condition. 
Few  qualified.  There  had  been  too  many 
breakfasts,  luncheons  and  dinners. 

The  Vice  Presidents  elected  were: 

A.  T.  Allen,  North  Carolina. 

Ira  T.  Chapman,  New  Jersey. 

A.  G.  Crane,.  Wyoming, 

Miss  Florence  M.  Hale,  Maine. 

R.  L.  Jones,  Tennessee. 

John  j.  Rae,  Idaho. 

Miss  Agnes  Samuelson,  Iowa. 

Claude  W.  Sandifur,  California. 

H.  A.  Senter,  Nebraska. 

John  S.  Vaughan,  Oklahoma. 

J.  O.  Webb,  Texas. 

Hawaii. — As  usual  the  Hawaiian  delega¬ 
tion  was  much  in  evidence.  Orange  leis  were 


distributed  liberally.  In  the  course  of  a  stunt, 
a  10  ft.  war  spear  was  presented  to  President 
Blair,  after  which  a  regal  orange  colored  robe 
was  draped  about  his  shoulders  and  a 
huge  war  bonnet  such  as  is  worn  by 
native  Hawaiian  Chiefs  was  placed  upon 
his  head. 

California  staged  a  pageant  in  the  course 
of  which  the  stage  was  filled  with  Franciscan 
Friars,  Chinese  laundry  men,  moving  picture 
operators  and  other  go-getters  of  the  type 
for  which  the  state  is  famous.  In  the  final 
scene  J.  M.  Gwinn  cast  as  leading  man  in  a 
movie  stunt  proved  too  bashful  a  lover  and 
had  to  be  prompted  and  instructed  by  a  hard 
boiled  director  who  has  staged  many  love 
scenes  for  the  films. 

Two  tons  of  flowers  arranged  into  60,000 
bouquets  were  distributed  by  the  flower 
committee  during  the  Convention. 

Minneapolis  in  ig28. — The  new  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  meeting,  Friday  afternoon, 
July  8th,  received  invitations  for  next  year’s 
convention.  In  a  preferential  vote  the 
majority  were  for  Minneapolis.  Superin¬ 
tendent  William  F.  Webster,  Miss  Effie 
MacGregor,N.  E.  A.  Director  for  Minnesota, 
State  Superintendent  J.  M.  McConnell  and 
C.  G.  Schulz,  Secretary  of  the  Minnesota 
Education  Association,  aided  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  conducted  a  vigorous  campaign.  A 
splendid  new  Convention  Hall,  erected  at  an 
expense  of  $3,000,000.00  was  recently  dedi¬ 
cated  in  Minneapolis.  It  has  a  seating 
capacity  for  9,000  persons  in  the  main  Audi¬ 
torium,  with  ample  committee  rooms.  The 
entire  lower  level  is  intended  for  exhibits. 
In  its  arrangement  and  the  completeness  of 
its  details,  the  Minneapolis  Auditorium 
rivals  the  magnificent  structure  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  For  two  years  past,  the  commercial 
exhibits  have  been  omitted  at  the  summer 
meetings.  At  Minneapolis  adequate  ex¬ 
hibit  facilities  are  available.  Places  of  in¬ 
terest  are  numerous  in  and  around  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Better  plan  to  attend  the  summer 
meeting  next  year! 


A  REVIEW  OF  BRITISH  COMMENT 

From  London 


[Here  are  familiar  things  as  seen  in  England  and  those  seen  by  an  Englishman  in  our  very  midst. 
The  British  schoolboy  makes  the  same  mistakes  as  ours.  The  midwest  student  amazes  and  attracts 
the  English  professor.] 


As  a  London  Professor  Sees  American 
Students 

Miss  Ellen  C.  Oakden  writes^  entertain¬ 
ingly  of  our  curious  educational  practices,  our 
schoolboy  mindness  in  grown  up  students, 
the  lack  of  stagnation  among  our  teachers, 
our  athletic  excess,  our  slang,  and  our  vigor. 
She  says: 

“It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  sent  as 
‘Exchange  Professor’  (the  term  is  an  Amer¬ 
ican  one)  from  Goldsmiths’  College,  London, 
to  Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley, 
Colorado,  to  teach  English  literature  there, 
while  Prof.  Boardman  from  Colorado  taught 
English  literature  here.  The  goodwill  and 
friendly  helpfulness  of  Americans  are  such, 
that  I  was  able  to  see  much  outside  my 
work  at  college,  and  to  meet  many  prominent 
personalities  in  the  western  educational 
world,  as  well  as  educationists  from  the 
east. 

“Standing  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet, 
thirty  miles  from  the  Rockies,  in  almost 
perpetual  sunshine,  its  splendidly  equipped 
buildings  and  green  wooded  ‘campus’  seem 
especially  attractive,  as  remembered  now  in 
the  gloom  and  damp  of  London.  One 
longed  to  bring  back  to  England  the  Little 
Theatre,  for  instance,  seating  four  hundred 
spectators,  and  with  a  stage  whose  appurte¬ 
nances  lacked  nothing.  The  Women’s  Club 
House,  with  verandas,  grotto,  dancing-room, 
panelled  reception-room,  and  scientifically 
perfect  domestic  arrangements  gives  the 
students  chances  of  entertaining  on  a  scale 
and  in  a  manner  impossible  in  any  English 
training  college  that  I  have  seen.  The  li¬ 
brary  at  Greeley  is  a  separate  building,  em- 
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ploys  a  staff  of  nine  full-time  workers,  and 
possesses  many  thousands  of  volumes.  A 
demonstration  school  complete  with  all  de¬ 
partments,  from  kindergarten  to  high  school, 
adjoins  the  college  and  is  entirely  under  its 
control.  When  I  left,  an  enormous  gym¬ 
nasium  was  being  erected.  There  seems  to 
be  no  definite  limit  to  the  expansion  of  build¬ 
ings  or  to  the  number  of  students  admitted. 
At  present  that  number  is  1,800.  It  rises 
to  2,300  in  the  summer  schools.  It  increases 
yearly  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  increase  is 
welcomed  and  advertised,  and  is  envied  and 
emulated  by  other  teachers’  colleges. 

“But  not  all  these  students  seriously  in¬ 
tend  to  be  teachers.  The  College  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  Federal  and  State  grants,  and  the 
students  pay  only  low  fees,  but  no  promise 
of  any  kind  is  demanded  from  the  students 
binding  them  to  teach  for  any  number  of 
years.  Many  of  them  frankly  admit  that 
they  intend  to  take  up  journalism,  acting, 
music,  ‘publicity,’  or  library  work  as  pro¬ 
fessions  instead.  The  college  course  obvi¬ 
ously  can  be  used  as  preparation  for  such 
careers,  although  it  makes  strictly  educa¬ 
tional  subjects  compulsory  for  all.  The 
‘girl’  students  (thus  they  are  called)  expect 
to  marry — a  hope  more  generally  satisfied 
than  in  England — but  a  large  proportion  of 
women  carry  on  their  professions  after  mar¬ 
riage. 

“The  courses  of  study,  compared  with  an 
English  curriculum,  seem  strangely  wide- 
flung.  Journalism,  statesmanship,  adver¬ 
tisement,  book-keeping,  business  theory  and 
typing,  receive  special  care.  This  is  not 
entirely  due  to  the  teachers’  college  compre¬ 
hensive  connotation  of  the  term  ‘Education.’ 
The  schools,  grade  and  high  school,  teach 
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these  subjects,  and  the  ‘training  of  teachers’ 
necessarily  includes  them. 

“In  this  connection  one  cannot  help  re¬ 
marking  how  much  more  self-conscious  is 
the  American  attitude  than  the  English. 
Rightly  or  wrongly  we  tend  to  leave  many 
things  to  the  light  of  nature  or  to  the  casual 
teaching  of  social  experience.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges  definitely  teach  debating  and 
pay  a  debating  coach,  teach  dramatics  and 
formal  public  speaking  and  counts  these 
things  with  tennis  and  riding  as  subjects  for 
‘credit’  in  college  degrees. 

“The  whole  system  of  credits  is  the  most 
obvious  and  thorough-going  difference  be¬ 
tween  American  and  English  education. 
Through  his  school,  teachers’  college,  or 
university  career — the  student  collects  ‘cred¬ 
its’  in  various  subjects.  Some  attempt  to 
restrict  his  choice  in  accordance  with  the 
college’s  conception  of  necessary  subjects, 
and  the  students’  interest,  is  made  by  mak¬ 
ing  certain  ‘core’  subjects  {i.e..  Education 
and  English  In  teachers’  colleges)  compul¬ 
sory,  and  by  requiring  everyone  to  ‘major,’ 
i.e.,  specialize  in  some  subject  (cf.  an  English 
training  college’s  ‘advanced’  courses.) 

“The  weaknesses  are  clear  although  the 
weaknesses  are  not  necessarily  weaknesses 
of  the  system,  but  of  the  system  as  worked 
out  in  practice.  For  instance,  the  credit 
system  at  present  is  bound  up  with  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  final  examination.  A  final  ex¬ 
amination,  with  all  Its  disadvantages,  de¬ 
mands  at  least  that  the  student  shall  have 
lived  with  his  subject  for  at  least  two  years, 
and  shall,  during  that  time,  have  acquired  a 
familiarity  with  the  ideas  of  the  subject  Im¬ 
possible  in  three  months  or  half  a  year.  A 
final  examination,  too,  on  the  scale  of  Eng¬ 
lish  ones,  after  all  the  chances  of  ‘subjective 
marking’  have  been  allowed  for,  tests  the 
student’s  personal  thought  on  his  subject  to 
a  degree  I  did  not  see  in  any  American  ex¬ 
amining. 

“It  is  appalling  to  the  newcomer  to  teach 
a  class  only  for  three  months,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  three  months  to  give  a  final  grade 
showing  the  student’s  achievement  In  that 
course.  In  practice  very  little  written  work 


of  the  essay  type  is  given.  The  cause  is  the 
size  of  the  classes,  of  which  more  hereafter. 
The  instructor  trusts  to  ‘completion’  or 
‘true-or-false’  tests  as  a  means  of  grading 
the  students.  These  can  be  marked  quickly 
and  ‘objectively’  by  student  ‘markers,’  and 
may  have  their  uses.  But  the  teacher  of 
English  soon  realizes  that  such  tests  are  no 
gauge  at  all  of  a  student’s  ability  to  express 
himself  well,  or  to  appreciate  the  literary 
quality  of  the  works  he  has  studied.  This 
state  of  things  may  change.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  credit  system  should  involve 
such  short  courses,  or  why  it  should  demand 
no  final  test  of  some  kind.  In  the  Eastern 
colleges,  the  periods  are  slightly  longer,  and 
much  more  written  work  of  the  essay  type 
is  demanded. 

“As  things  stand,  no  one  could  deny  that 
the  credit  system  by  removing  the  ‘bugbear’ 
of  any  final  examination  gives  teachers  and 
students  an  enjoyable  ‘carteblanche’  in 
reading  that  the  best  students  use  to  much 
advantage.  I  found  students  In  Greeley  as 
genuinely  Interested  and  as  scholarly  as 
any  I  have  known  in  England.  On  the  other 
hand,  American  colleges  seem  to  me  to  carry 
a  long  tail  of  mere  ‘school-boy’  students  who 
would  never  get  past  the  fifth  form  of  any 
good  English  school,  and  who  certainly 
would  not  pass  the  Oxford  Senior  Examina¬ 
tion. 

“It  seems,  too,  that  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  standardizing  ‘grades’  and 
‘credits,’  both  within  the  college  and  for 
inter-collegiate  purposes.  Within  the  col¬ 
lege  a  fixed  ‘curve’  Is  used — a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  every  class  at  every  test  get  an 
A,  B,  C,  D  or  F  mark.  Thus  the  uniformity 
of  the  student  mind  may  keep  a  certain 
uniformity  of  standard.  In  intercollegiate 
matters,  I  noticed  three  attempts  to  stand¬ 
ardize  credits;  (i)  that  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  (2)  the  refusal  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women 
to  admit  graduates  of  certain  colleges  into 
their  ranks,  and  (3)  the  establishment  by 
certain  Eastern  colleges  of  a  general  school 
entrance  examination,  which,  as  It  tests 
children  from  schools  all  over  the  country. 
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gives  chances  for  one  school  to  measure  its 
achievements  in  comparison  with  others. 

“The  ‘credit’  system,  minus  the  final 
examination,  is,  I  am  certain,  related  inti¬ 
mately  to  the  present  economic  conditions 
of  the  students.  University  and  teachers’ 
college  education  is  far  flung — thirty-five 
per  cent,  as  against  five  per  cent,  of  English 
people  attend  college  in  America.  This  is 
made  possible  by  the  student  habit  of  earn¬ 
ing  all,  or  part  of,  his  keep  during  college 
days.  In  Greeley  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
students  did  this.  They  worked  as  ‘hash¬ 
ers’  (waiters  or  kitchen  maids)  in  restaurants, 
as  helpers  in  the  beauty  parlor,  as  window 
cleaners,  one  edited  the  local  daily  paper, 
others  traveled  twenty  miles  or  so  to  a 
sugar  beet  factory.  Many  gave  four  hours 
domestic  service  a  day  in  return  for  their 
keep  in  the  homes  of  the  town.  No  one  was 
supposed  to  do  more  than  four  hours  outside 
service  a  day,  but  I  knew  of  several  cases 
where  much  more  than  this  was  done.  Fre¬ 
quently  a  student  drops  college  work  alto¬ 
gether  for  a  term  or  a  year  or  longer,  and 
collects  ‘credits’  which  spread  over  ten  or 
more  years.  It  is  clear  that  the  urgency 
and  concentration  imposed  by  our  methods 
would  render  a  system  like  this  impossible. 

“On  the  other  hand,  I  saw  little  of  the 
stagnation  which  settles  on  so  many  of  our 
teachers,  who,  after  obtaining  the  certificate 
or  degree,  do  little  to  pursue  their  studies 
further.  In  America,  teachers  come  back 
again  and  again  to  win  more  credits — at 
summer  schools  or  during  their  sabbatical 
years.  These  credits  are  accumulated  until 
a  higher  degree  or  diploma  is  won,  and  the 
higher  qualification  generally  has  monetary 
recognition. 

“The  size  of  the  classes  varies  very  much. 
Some  senior  and  unpopular  classes  number 
less  than  ten;  other  compulsory  or  popular 
ones  reach  160.  I  heard  of  classes  of  1,000 
and  more  in  other  colleges.  Many  educa¬ 
tionists  devote  themselves  to  finding  the  se¬ 
cret  of  extorting  ‘reactions’  from  members  of 
such  classes.  Already,  however,  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  such  large  numbers  has  set  in.  East¬ 
ern  universitites  have  limited  their  numbers 


— teachers*  colleges  may  soon  follow  suit. 
The  present  exaltation  of  high  numbers  is, 

I  believe,  due  to  the  necessity  of  convincing 
bodies  of  politically  minded  trustees  that 
money  which  they  have  voted  is  being  spent 
in  a  popular  way. 

“This  last  year  ‘Deans  of  Women’  were 
vigorously  regulating  lodging  life  by  register¬ 
ing  suitable  landladies  and  enforcing  certain 
residence  rules.  Even  so,  an  English  train¬ 
ing  college  principal  would  be  amazed  at  the 
freedom  (maybe  some  would  call  it  license) 
allowed  to  American  teacher  students.  Per¬ 
haps  the  fact  that  so  many  students  are  in¬ 
dependent  economically  makes  them  less 
docile  to  discipline  than  are  our  students. 

“The  fact  that  during  college  days  many 
are  competing  in  the  business  world  makes 
personal  appearance  a  much  more  important 
factor.  Dress  is  smart,  and  make-up  very 
frequent.  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  superior 
impatience  with  many  of  my  students  for  the 
time  and  money  spent  on  cosmetics,  on  high- 
heeled  shoes  and  marcelled  hair,  until  I  went 
to  the  mountains  with  some  of  them  for  win¬ 
ter  sports.  Their  ability  to  drop  town 
habits,  to  adapt  themselves  at  once  to  open- 
air  life,  to  endure  hardship,  to  excel  in  physi¬ 
cal  activity,  made  me  humbly  readjust  my 
too-hastily  formed  opinions.  They  are  fun¬ 
damentally  a  healthy,  well-set-up  race,  these 
young  women  of  the  western  prairies:  but  I 
can  understand  the  jibe  that  Stella  Benson 
gives  them  in  The  Little  World  if  she  only 
saw  them  on  week-days  in  the  towns. 

“I  was  sorry  to  find  that  there  can  be  no 
inter-collegiate  women’s  games,  because 
commercialism  has  so  invaded  college  ath¬ 
letics  that  women  cannot  stand  the  strain 
imposed  by  it.  Every  college  has  a  huge 
stadium,  seating  sometimes  40,000  people 
who  pay  high  prices  for  admission.  The 
players  therefore  must  be  as  highly  trained 
by  a  ‘coach’  as  are  professional  football 
players  in  England.  In  the  Fall  for  football, 
in  the  Winter  for  basket-ball  (a  beautiful 
game  as  played  by  men),  and  in  the  Spring 
for  baseball,  local,  even  nation-wide  popular 
interest  is  great.  The  students  provide  ‘a 
Roman  holiday.’  In  consequence  the  ideal 
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that  everybody  should  play  something,  that 
there  is  something  slack  in  being  a  continual 
looker-on,  is  forgotten.  At  the  games, 
‘yell-leaders’  excite  the  crowd  to  enthusiasm, 
and  organize  the  cheering.  Bands  play, 
students  in  colored  gowns  or  scarves  make 
displays  in  the  field.  Athletic  coaches  are 
sometimes  paid  more  than  the  vice-president 
of  the  college.  The  athlete  is  bribed  to  at¬ 
tend  a  college  which  wants  the  prestige  that 
only  games  can  give.  It  is  a  condition  which 
is  greatly  lamented  by  many  Americans,  and 
is  likely  to  change.  Few  English  things  are 
held  in  higher  esteem  by  such  Americans 
than  is  the  English  school  attitude  to  games. 

“Such  are  a  few  of  the  outstanding  things 
I  have  seen.  In  general  the  American  stu¬ 
dent  seemed  to  me  more  mature  in  experience, 
but  less  mature  in  academic  training,  than 
his  fellow  in  England.  He  is  less  docile, 
readier  to  talk,  more  independent,  and  shows 
much  less  deference  to  mere  position.  He 
may  run  up  to  you  the  morning  after  you 
have  acted  in  a  play  on  the  previous  evening 
with — ‘Gee,  I  sure  did  get  a  kick  out  of  you 
last  night,  and  I  don’t  mean  maybe’ — but 
he  does  not  agonize  you  with  the  terrible 
silences  that  often  make  tea-parties  with 
students  such  difficult  things.  He  is,  in 
short,  readier  to  meet  you  as  man  to  man, 
than  as  pupil  to  lecturer. 

“The  people  of  the  United  States  are  much 
maligned  in  popular  fiction  and  journalism. 
One  must  know  Americans  to  appreciate 
their  vigor  and  freshness,  their  sincerity. 
They  have  unforgettable  friendliness  and  hos¬ 
pitality.” 

Truth  About  History 

Prof.  C.  H.  Vantyne,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  in  his  Watson  lecture  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  “  British  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Rivalries  in  the  American  Revolution” 
commented  with  unusual  candor  and  vigor 
on  the  desire  evinced  in  certain  quarters  in 
the  United  States  to  preserve  “the  old,  un¬ 
reasoning  hate  of  England.”  Sturdy  pa¬ 
triots,  he  said  sardonically,  had  steadily 
resisted  inch  by  inch  the  long  struggle  for 
the  truth  about  the  American  Revolution. 


But  he  assures  us  that  we  need  not  fear  the 
might  of  the  Philistines,  for  in  the  American 
universities  the  truth  is  being  expounded  to 
the  teachers  of  the  country  “regardless  of 
what  expurgated  text-books  might  be  placed 
in  their  hands.”  This  is  gratifying.  It 
should  be  possible  to  study  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  without  heat  or  passion,  an 
historical  event  which  occurred  more  than  a 
century  ago,  and  gave  birth  to  a  great  nation. 
We  may  add  that  the  study  of  American  his¬ 
tory  is  being  presented  in  our  home  universi¬ 
ties  in  the  same  spirit.  Journal  of  Education. 
London. 

What  an  Englishman  Finds  Wrong  With 
English 

An  examiner  writing  his  experience  in 
Mr.  Wm.  Rice’s  Journal  of  Education  and 
The  School  World,  London,  finds  the  com¬ 
monest  defect  of  his  young  writers  to  be  us¬ 
ing  words  they  do  not  understand.  “Igno- 
minable  procession,”  “people  lawful  for  the 
king,”  “an  inkling  for  home  life”  are  ex¬ 
pressions  that  puzzle  the  British  teacher. 
But  they  contribute  words  to  the  master’s 
vocabulary:  “fan,”  “peach,”  “dandy,”  “ho¬ 
bo,”  “cinch,”  etc.,  which  he  calls  useful 
American  slang.  These  faults  are  the  most 
easily  corrected.  The  difficult  matter  is 
faulty  construction:  “he  should  of  come,” 
“they  wanted  it  taking  away,”  “England 
have  had  a  long  history.”  There  are  not 
lacking  inventive  young  Britons  who  make 
their  own  words:  “zealness,”  “evilness,” 
“youthifies.”  They  love  the  apostrophe 
and  write :  “whil’st,”  “  amid’st”  and  “agin’st,” 
but  lose  their  regard  for  it  in  “kings  chil¬ 
dren,”  “mens  clothes”  and  “its  a  long  way.” 
But,  all  in  all,  the  English  boy  writer’s  chief 
mistakes  are  due  to  his  poor  acquaintance 
with  words.  He  writes,  “his  frailties  adhere 
him  to  us  the  more,”  “bedrooms  should  be 
tinted  a  restive  color,”  “Large  heartedness  is 
a  strait  in  his  character,”  “Goldsmith  was  a 
satire,”  “Florence  Nightingale  had  great 
bravada.”  What’s  the  best  cure  for  poor 
writing?  Wider  reading  and  more  talking 
about  it  with  a  sympathetic  teacher,  so  says 
the  “examiner.” 


SOME  UNSOLVED  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALSHIP 

J.  Cayce  Morrison 

[Last  year,  in  Ohio,  Doctor  Morrison  conducted  studies  for  a  state-legislature  committee  on 
economy  and  taxation  as  affecting  schools.  The  use  and  value  of  the  schoolmaster  naturally  came 
in  for  careful  investigation  and  report.  This  is  a  favorite  subject  with  Morrison.  He  has  been  school 
principal  in  five  schools  in  four  states  and  has  printed  thirty-five  publications  on  the  management 
of  schools.  Doctor  Morrison  has  returned  to  the  New  York  State  department  of  education  after 
three  years  service  in  the  chair  of  school  administration  in  Ohio  State  University.  Nobody  can  deny 
that  the  satisfaction  of  the  present  demand  for  education  rests  chiefly  on  the  schoolmaster.  He  is 
being  wasted  by  routine.  The  polnt-by-polnt  analysis  of  him  here  is  searching,  unemotional,  and  as 
necessary  as  the  diagnosis  which  a  sick  man  ought  to  have.] 

The  school  principalshlp  is  an  undefin-  as  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  is  well 
able  stage  in  the  evolutionary  process  that  superintendents  and  their  immediate 
of  our  public  school  system.  He  ranges  assistants,  that  boards  of  education  and 
all  the  way  from  the  head  teacher  of  a  three-  professional  schools  of  education  take  cogniz- 
room  school  to  the  director  of  a  large  building  ance  of  the  problems  that  school  principals 
with  10,000  pupils  and  275  teachers  under  are  facing.  The  solution  of  these  problems 
his  supervision.  In  preparation  for  his  job,  is  a  concern  of  society  itself, 
he  represents  every  stage  from  graduation  i.  What  should  be  the  educational  prepara- 
from  the  elementary  school  with  a  little  ex-  tion  of  principals  ?  The  high  school  princi- 
tension  or  correspondence  work  gained  in  pal  of  today  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  head 
haphazard  fashion  to  the  graduate  of  three  master  of  the  academy,  with  all  the  prestige 
or  more  institutions  of  higher  learning  with  a  which  that  one  time  important  position  could 
Ph.  D.  to  prove  his  standing.  His  previous  bequeath  to  its  posterity.  The  elementary 
condition  of  servitude  may  have  been  a  year  school  principal  is  a  classroom  teacher  reach- 
or  two  of  teaching  or  a  trial  at  as  many  as  ing  for  more  important  influence,  only  re- 
ten  different  types  of  educational  work  cov-  cently  freed  from  the  ugly  influence  of  the 
ering  thirty  or  more  years  of  service  in  his  ward  politician.  As  a  compromise  between 
chosen  field.  For  him,  society  has  provided  these  two  we  have  the  junior  high  school 
different  rewards — we  should  like  to  think,  principal  and  that  other  principal  who  defies 
somewhat  commensurate  with  his  service —  classification  because  of  the  variety  and 
ranging  from  the  meager  salary  of  an  under-  multitude  of  his  duties, 
paid  classroom  teacher  to  $15,000  a  year.  In  Ohio  cities  the  average  elementary 
During  his  working  hours  he  may  be  found  in  school  principal  has  had  6.2  years  of  educa- 
bulldings  that  range  from  hovels  that  up-to-  tional  preparation  beyond  the  elementary 
date  farmers  would  not  use  for  housing  live-  school;  the  junior  high  school  principal  is  a 
stock  to  veritable  palaces  that  would  have  college  graduate;  and  the  high  school  princi- 
made  one-time  kings  gaze  with  envy.  He  pal  has  had  one  half  year  of  graduate  work, 
cannot  be  described  in  averages;  yet  in  the  So  much  for  the  facts  concerning  the  average, 
slow  process  of  the  development  of  teaching  The  trend  of  the  time  is  unmistakably 
as  a  profession,  the  principal  is  destined  to  toward  equal  pay  for  equal  service.  We  talk 
play  an  ever  increasing  role.  Within  a  glibly  of  a  four-year  college  preparation  for 
decade,  he  has  felt  the  aspiration  of  a  pro-  elementary  teachers.  Are  we  to  require 
fession.  He  has  forced  his  position  into  the  such  preparation  of  teachers  as  a  prerequisite 
consciousness  of  other  educational  workers  to  entering  the  profession  and  then  stifle 
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them  under  leadership  that  is  ignorant  of  the 
great  processes  that  are  revolutionizing  edu¬ 
cation  in  our  own  day  ? 

But  the  moment  we  make  it  profitable  for 
teachers  to  secure  better  preparation,  the 
more  daring  of  them  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  mere  college  preparation;  they  are 
already  matriculated  for  their  graduate  de¬ 
grees.  If  principals  are  to  be  leaders  of 
teachers,  should  they  not  lead  the  procession 
in  the  amount  of  professional  preparation 
they  have  secured?  There  is,  of  course,  an¬ 
other  answer — the  principal  may  satisfy  the 
needs  of  his  position  by  securing  the  same 
quantity  (in  terms  of  hours,  credit,  and  de¬ 
grees)  but  a  different  type  of  preparation. 
The  committee  of  the  Department  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Principals  that  is  studying 
this  aspect  of  the  situation  will  throw  light 
upon  the  question;  it  will  remain  to  schools 
of  education  to  give  the  preparation  recom¬ 
mended  and  to  superintendents  and  boards 
of  education  to  formulate  standards  and 
salary  schedules  that  will  draw  the  talent 
needed.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
principals  will  want  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
procession. 

2.  What  experience  should  one  have  before 
assuming  responsibility  for  a  principalship  ? 
In  Ohio  cities  the  chief  source  of  supply  of 
school  principals  is  the  teaching  position. 
Next  comes  the  village  or  centralized  school 
superintendency;  and,  third,  the  assistant 
principalship.  All  have  passed  through  a 
teaching  apprenticeship,  although  the  teach¬ 
ing  principalship  as  a  preliminary  step  is 
quite  common.  Further,  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  elementary  school  principal  to  be  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  teachers  of  the  upper 
grades;  and  for  the  high  school  principal  to 
come  from  teachers  of  the  mathematics- 
science  groups  of  studies.  What  shall  be  the 
tendencies  of  the  future?  Have  we  pro¬ 
gressed  to  the  extent  that  superintendents 
may  begin  to  cooperate  with  schools  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  find  those  young  people  who  give 
promise  of  superior  administrative  ability? 
Why  not  find  them  in  their  senior  year, 
employ  them  as  teachers  for  two  years,  give 
them  every  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their 


capacity  for  leadership,  send  them  back  for 
a  year  of  graduate  study  specially  designed 
to  fit  them  for  the  principalship,  give  them  a 
year’s  further  apprenticeship  as  assistant 
principal,  and  then  promote  them  to  the 
smaller  principalship  ?  If,  at  the  end  of  from  5 
to  7  years,  their  record  warranted  further  in¬ 
vestment  why  should  it  not  be  good  policy, 
for  their  board  of  education  to  vote  them  a 
leave  of  absence  for  further  graduate  study? 
Such  a  program  would  insure  drawing  into 
the  work  those  young  men  and  women  best 
fitted  by  nature,  experience  and  preparation 
for  the  leadership  that  a  school  principal 
should  exercise. 

3.  What  will  it  cost  to  secure  the  leadership 
needed  in  the  school  principalship  ?  The 
type  and  size  of  school,  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation,  the  age  and  experience 
of  the  individual,  the  size  and  location  of 
the  city — these  are  factors  affecting  the  fi¬ 
nancial  reward  society  bestows  upon  the 
school  principal.  Of  496  Ohio  city  school 
principals  who  reported  their  salaries  a  year 
ago,  the  annual  salary  ranged  from  $800  to 
$5,250.  ^ 

The  difference  between  the  median  salary 
of  elementary  and  high  school  principals  in 
Ohio  cities  is  $900.  A  part  of  this  difference 
should  be  assessed  against  the  smaller  units 
of  the  elementary  school  system  and  a  part 
against  the  lesser  degree  of  preparation  re¬ 
quired;  whether  there  are  other  factors  is 
one  of  the  unsolved  problems.  Were  all  the 
Increased  expense  to  be  charged  against  im¬ 
proved  preparation,  it  would  amount  only  to 
$750,000  annually,  surely  not  an  impossible 
sum  for  Ohio. 

If  all  principals  were  required  to  secure  a 
minimum  of  one  year  of  graduate  prepara¬ 
tion,  society  would  find  an  additional  finan¬ 
cial  reward  necessary.  Today,  we  do  not 
know  how  much  more  such  service  would 
cost,  but  the  data  for  answering  the  question 
will  soon  be  available  and  then  we  should  be 
able  to  make  a  fair  estimate.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  the  records  of  47  principals 
who  have  to  their  credit  one  year  or  more  of 
graduate  study.  Their  median  salary  is 
$2,980.  If  this  salary  were  paid  to  all  city 
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school  principals  of  the  state,  the  increase 
over  the  present  outlay  for  their  salaries 
would  be  approximately  $1,000,000. 

But  the  foregoing  figures  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  in  cities  many  reorganizations  and 
consolidations  can  be  made  so  as  to  mater¬ 
ially  reduce  the  number  of  schools  and  there¬ 
fore  the  number  of  principals  needed.  The 
writer  hazards  the  guess  that  a  scientific 
reorganization  of  city  school  districts  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  one  fifth  of  the  present 
principals  employed.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  them  would  have  to  be  replaced  by  teach¬ 
ers  but  even  so,  the  saving  would  affect  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  increased  expen¬ 
diture  needed  for  increased  salaries  due  to 
the  greater  educational  preparation  de¬ 
manded. 

4.  Do  OUT  present  school  principalships 
challenge  the  effort  of  the  best  men  and  women 
of  the  teaching  profession  ?  I  am  informed 
that,  of  the  men  who  organized  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  five 
years  ago,  only  one  still  remains  an  elemen¬ 
tary  school  principal.  Briggs  tells  us  of  one 
state  that  had  only  one  high  school  principal 
above  50  years  of  age;  and  he  holds  insuffi¬ 
cient  financial  reward  as  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  principals  leaving  the  work. 

The  ambitious  young  man  or  woman  who 
wants  to  serve  his  day  and  generation  to  his 
utmost  will  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  spend¬ 
ing  many  years  in  a  school  of  420  pupils 
and  a  dozen  teachers,  much  less  in  a  school 
of  260  pupils  and  7  or  8  teachers.  If  society 
is  to  secure  an  ever  improving  leadership  in 
the  city  school  units,  boards  and  superinten¬ 
dents  will  find  it  necessary  to  develop  units 
that  will  be  large  enough  to  justify  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  principals  who  can  command 
good  salaries.  Such  positions  will  prove  an 
adequate  challenge  to  men  and  women 
possessing  qualities  of  leadership. 

5.  Do  school  principals  need  clerical  assist 
tance  ?  Eighty-two  per  cent,  of  high  school 
principals  in  Ohio  cities  have  clerical  assis¬ 
tance  in  some  amount  and  54  per  cent,  con¬ 
sider  their  assistance  adequate.  At  the 
other  extreme  are  the  elementary  principals 
only  9  per  cent,  of  whom  have  clerical 


help;  and  more  than  half  of  whom  do  not 
know  whether  they  need  such  help  or  not. 
Here  lies  one  of  the  most  interesting  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  the  superintendent’s  office. 
What  are  the  clerical  duties  confronting  the 
school  principal?  Which  of  these  duties  can 
be  delegated  ?  What  skill  is  needed  for  doing 
them?  How  do  they  vary — with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  size  of  the  school?  Is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  employ  the  highest-paid  individual 
of  the  building  to  check  the  details  of  atten¬ 
dance,  to  keep  record  forms  up  to  date,  to 
distribute  supplies,  to  answer  the  myriad 
telephone  calls,  to  file  things  so  they  can 
sometimes  be  found,  and  so  on  ?  When  one 
studies  the  statements  of  hundreds  of  school 
principals  covering  all  their  activities  for 
even  one  day,  the  conviction  is  inevitable 
that  they  are  expending  an  inordinate  pro¬ 
portion  of  time  and  energy  on  activities  that 
could  very  well  be  delegated  to  clerical  and 
stenographic  help. 

6.  Does  the  principal  need  a  private  office  ? 
So  long  as  the  principal’s  job  deals  only  with 
a  half  dozen  teachers  and  250  pupils  perhaps 
society  can  afford  to  have  the  principal 
share  her  one-room  office  with  the  school 
nurse,  to  have  it  fixed  up  as  the  school  li¬ 
brary,  or  to  make  of  it  a  teachers’  rest  room. 
In  Ohio  cities  half  the  high  school  principals 
have  a  private  office,  a  distinction  shared  by 
less  than  one  in  seven  of  the  elementary 
school  principals.  Now  the  question  is:  Does 
such  a  private  office  add  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  principal’s  working  day?  Why  doesn’t 
someone  know?  And  if  it  does,  is  its  value 
affected  by  the  size  of  the  school?  The 
value  of  a  private  office  can  easily  be  over¬ 
estimated,  but  one  suspects  that  an  interview 
with  the  school  principal  in  his  store  room 
office  is  not  particularly  soothing  to  the 
over-wrought  nerves  of  an  irate  parent  or  to 
the  better  nature  of  that  innumerable  throng 
of  school  boys  who  cause  elementary  school 
principals  to  class  discipline  as  one  of  their 
most  time-consuming  administrative  duties. 

7.  fPhat  equipment  should  be  provided  for 
the  principal's  office  ?  One  would  naturally 
assume  such  custom  honored  equipment  as 
a  book  case,  city  telephone  connection,  bulle- 
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tin  boards  and  filing  cases.  Yet  the  assump¬ 
tion  and  the  facts  do  not  coincide.  One 
fourth  or  more  of  school  principals  in  Ohio 
cities  have  neither  bookcase,  bulletin  board 
nor  telephone  connection.  Barely  i6  percent, 
have  filing  cases.  Evidently  typewriters  are 
still  considered  a  poor  investment  for  the 
majority  of  principals’  offices.  The  idea 
that  duplicating  machines  can  add  to  the 
effectiveness  of  teaching  has  penetrated  to 
barely  a  majority  of  cities  and  even  so  is  an 
effective  idea  in  but  a  few.  As  for  the  slide 
rule,  the  calculating  machines,  or  other 
equipment  that  might  qualify  the  principal 
to  participate  as  one  of  the  research  workers 
of  the  city  school  systems — hardly  a  begin¬ 
ning  has  been  made.  What  equipment  can 
the  principal  prove  Is  a  good  Investment? 
The  Irishman’s  phrase  that  you  can  tell  a 
workman  by  his  chips  can  most  assuredly  be 
paraphrased  into.  You  can  tell  a  workman 
by  his  tools. 

8.  How  should  the  principal  spend  his 
working  day  ?  Many  an  excellent  teacher 
has  been  spoiled  to  make  a  harassed, 
fidgety  principal.  That  the  procedure  is 
still  in  process  Is  evident  in  the  fact  that  the 
average  elementary  school  principal  devotes 
more  than  half  of  his  eight-hour  day  to  teach¬ 
ing  and  that  of  the  remainder  quite  as  much 
time  Is  given  to  clerical  work  as  to  classroom 
supervision.  It  Is  true  of  course  that  princi¬ 
pals  had  better  be  teaching  than  performing 
clerical  tasks  which  other  employees  can  do 
better  at  one  third  the  price;  and  It  Is  like¬ 
wise  true  that  they  may  prove  of  more  ser¬ 
vice  in  actual  teaching  than  posing  as  a 
question  mark  in  the  classrooms  of  other 
teachers.  That  principals  are  sensitive  to 
this  question  is  disclosed  by  their  desire  to 
double  the  amount  of  time  they  now  give 
to  classroom  supervision.  That  they  find 
themselves  unable  to  measure  up  to  their 
ideals  is  evidence  that  something  is  wrong 
in  the  organization  of  the  principal’s  job. 
In  the  demand  that  school  principals  give 
more  attention  to  supervision,  exuberant 
apostles  of  the  latter  function  may  be  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  that  tradition  and  a  faulty 
organization  have  bequeathed  to  principals 


a  series  of  problems  that  they  must  Individ¬ 
ually  solve  before  they  can  have  the  time  for 
the  function  which  should  be  their  chief 
reason  for  existence — namely  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  instruction. 

9.  What  is  the  principal's  place  in  the  su¬ 
pervisory  program  ?  For  a  generation  or 
more,  special  and  general  supervision  has 
been  built  up  as  a  connecting  link  between 
the  superintendent  and  the  teacher.  Any 
honest  diagram  of  the  average  city  school 
organization  would  show  the  principal  on  a 
dotted  straight  line  between  the  central 
office  and  the  classroom  with  the  supervisor 
on  a  curved  or  irregular  line  connecting  the 
same  parties  but  ignoring  the  principal  en¬ 
tirely.  If  school  principals  are  to  exercise 
real  supervision,  do  we  need  general  grade 
supervisors?  If  a  principal  cannot  supervise 
the  work  In  the  general  school  subjects  why 
not  get  a  new  principal  who  can  ?  The  mo¬ 
ment  principals  aspire  to  be  real  supervisors, 
the  need  for  general  supervisors  will  disap¬ 
pear. 

10.  What  responsibility  shall  the  central 
office  delegate  to  the  school  principal  ?  In  one 
of  the  best  public  high  schools  of  the  United 
States,  for  a  decade  or  more,  the  principal 
has  been  required  to  select  his  own  teachers. 
His  nomination  is  underwritten  by  the  super¬ 
intendent  and  then  is  equivalent  to  an  elec¬ 
tion  unless  denied  by  a  four-fifths  vote  of  the 
board.  At  the  other  extreme  Is  the  city  in 
which  not  a  single  principal  had  any  idea  as 
to  who  his  teachers  would  be  until  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  notice  of  their  assignments.  In 
Ohio,  the  ratio  between  these  two  extremes 
is  one  to  eight.  The  most  common  practice 
is  for  the  superintendent  to  advise  with  the 
principal  concerning  most  assignments  to  the 
latter’s  school.  But  the  contrast  between 
the  two  extremes  Is  typical  of  the  uncharted 
field  that  must  be  explored  before  we  can 
speak  with  certainty  concerning  the  relation¬ 
ships  that  should  exist  between  the  principal 
and  superintendent  in  the  exercise  of  such 
Important  administrative  functions  as  super¬ 
vision  of  janitor  service,  selection  of  clerical 
help,  transfer  of  teachers,  adoption  of  text¬ 
books,  revising  the  courses  of  stud}",  develop- 
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ment  of  new  policies,  child  accounting,  record 
keeping,  organization  of  research  and  the 
supervision  of  instruction.  Leadership  with¬ 
in  the  school  system  implies  initiative,  origi¬ 
nality,  capacity  to  carry  responsibility,  and 
unquestioned  loyalty  and  team  work. 

II.  What  is  the  principal* s  obligation  to  the 
community  ?  At  no  time  in  the  past  has  the 
school  been  so  directly  concerned  with  the 
social  currents  that  encompass  it  on  every 
side.  Never  before  was  it  so  necessary  that 
the  school  administrator  understand  the 
forces  that  operate  in  our  social  organization. 
Only  to  the  extent  that  he  understands  and 
can  control  them  can  he  command  the  re¬ 
spect  of  the  community  in  which  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  factor.  It  is  the  school  prin¬ 
cipal  that  the  people  meet  when  they  go  to 
the  school  building  as  a  neighborhood  center. 
It  is  the  principal  that  they  meet  in  the 
church,  in  the  lodge  room,  in  the  committee 
organization.  For  each  superintendent,  there 
are  a  dozen,  a  score,  a  hundred  princi¬ 
pals  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  interpreting  the  policies  of  the  school, 
securing  a  knowledge  and  a  grip  of  the  social 
currents  that  make  for  the  success  or  failure 
of  those  things  that  the  school  represents. 
One  wonders  whether  the  principals  who  at¬ 
tended  only  five  functions  at  their  building 
during  the  entire  year,  who  presided  at  only 
three  of  these  five,  and  who  belonged  to  only 
two  local  organizations  of  any  kind  outside 
of  the  narrowly  professional  type,  were  really 
making  much  progress  toward  commanding 
the  respect  of  the  public  in  the  communities, 
where  they  served.  In  a  large  city  with 


transient  population  and  the  loss  of  neigh¬ 
borhood  spirit,  the  method  to  be  utilized  in 
securing  for  the  school  principal  a  command¬ 
ing  position  as  a  factor  in  community  leader¬ 
ship  is  altogether  an  unsolved  problem — yet 
it  cannot  remain  unsolved,  if  the  public 
school  system  is  to  endure  as  the  foundation 
of  our  civic  life. 

12.  The  school  principal  as  a  professional 
leader.  When  one  realizes  that  10  per  cent, 
of  school  principals  in  Ohio  cities  do  not  have 
a  membership  in  their  own  State  Teachers 
Association  and  that  36  per  cent,  are  not 
members  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  one  grows  fearful  that  the  good  minister 
must  have  had  school  principals  in  mind 
when  he  preached  his  sermon  on  the  greatest 
sin  in  the  world — namely,  “the  inability  to 
think  more  than  ten  miles  beyond  one’s 
birthplace.”  But  the  work  of  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals 
and  of  the  more  recent  Department  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Principals  indicates  that 
school  principals  are  reaching  out  for  that 
position  of  leadership  that  is  rightfully  theirs. 
The  chief  problem  at  stake  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  central  administration  will  encour¬ 
age  such  initiative  on  the  part  of  principals. 
It  may  truly  be  said  that  in  the  majority 
of  American  cities  the  central  school  organ¬ 
ization  has  never  encouraged  much  less 
demanded  a  professional  leadership  of 
principals  that  would  reach  beyond  the  local 
community.  The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall. 
More  and  more  will  the  names  of  school 
principals  be  written  upon  the  records  of  pro¬ 
fessional  achievement. 


Be  it  in  a  feat  of  strength,  or  a  game  of  physical  or  mental  skill,  or  a  combat  with  wit, 
the  satisfaction  of  success  is  caused  by  proved  adequacy  to  the  occasion.  Consciousness  of 
efficiency  is  an  accompaniment  of  every  kind  of  achievement;  and,  accompanying  life¬ 
subserving  activities  of  every  kind,  has  roots  ramifying  everywhere. 

— Herbert  Spencer. 


NEED  OF  A  HIGHER  CODE  OF  ETHICS  IN  ADMINISTERING 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Lucinda  de  Leftwich  Templin 


[Doctor  Templin  worked  last  year  as  research  scholar  in  the  Education  of  Women,  University  of 
Missouri,  and  is  principal  of  the  El  Paso  School  for  Girls.  Here  is  a  study  of  a  movement  which  is 
coming  into  a  formidable  attack  from  various  sources,  including  The  Atlantic  Monthly.] 


4  FAMOUS  professor  always  approached 
his  problems  with  three  Socratic 
-L  questions:  (i)  What  is  it.?  (2)  Why? 
(3)  What  are  you  going  do  to  about  it?  I  can 
think  of  no  more  direct  method  of  approach¬ 
ing  this  problem  than  by  these  three  ques¬ 
tions.  Codes  of  ethics  are  important  agencies 
of  social  control. 

First,  then,  what  is  the  code  of  ethics 
which  should  govern  our  junior  colleges? 
It  is  a  body  of  rules  and  regulations  designed 
to  enforce  certain  standards  both  for  the 
better  protection  of  its  members  and  for  the 
better  service  it  may  render  to  the  public. 
The  essential  importance  of  a  code  of  ethics 
in  this  particular  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  as¬ 
sumes  certain  responsibilities  for  the  quality 
of  the  college  work.  A  college  code  deliber¬ 
ately  prohibits  certain  kinds  of  conduct  on 
the  ground  that,  although  such  methods  may 
be  profitable  to  the  individual  college,  they 
are  calculated  to  bring  into  disrepute  the 
organization  of  junior  colleges.  Obviously 
certain  problems  are  involved.  Among 
them  are:  the  obligation  to  attain  a  certain 
grade  of  scholastic  work,  standardization  of 
equipment,  and  uniform  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  faculty. 

Although  the  rules  of  the  code  may  some¬ 
times  appear  to  the  layman  arbitrary  and 
ill-conceived,  the  object  of  these  rules  is 
clear.  The  purpose  is  two  fold:  (i)  to  im¬ 
pose  the  obligation  of  maintaining  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  educational  service;  and  (2)  to 
prevent  the  common  purpose  of  the  code 
from  being  frustrated  through  the  cupidity 
of  the  individual  college  administrators. 
This  clearly  indicates  the  difference  between 
the  ideals  in  business  and  those  in  education. 


Success  in  business  is  gauged  by  the  financial 
return  which  it  offers  to  its  shareholders, 
while  success  in  education  is  measured  or 
determined  by  the  service  it  renders  to  the 
public.  The  purpose  of  the  colleges  is  not 
that  they  make  money,  but  that  they  pro¬ 
vide  training  which  increases  knowledge, 
promotes  safety,  betters  health,  makes  better 
citizens  and  instills  ideals  in  the  students. 

This  American  Association  of  Junior  Col¬ 
leges  was  organized  to  help  the  colleges  to 
render  a  better  service  to  the  public.  The 
public  trusts  this  Association  to  see  that  the 
colleges  on  this  approved  list  meet  these 
tests.  The  public  cannot  be  expected  to 
look  up  Individual  colleges  and  correctly 
rate  them.  Just  as  in  the  medical  world  the 
professional  standing  of  individual  physi¬ 
cians  is  determined  by  the  American  Medical 
Association,  so  in  the  educational  world  the 
acceptable  standing  of  any  particular  junior 
college  should  be  determined  by  membership 
in  this  Association. 

If  such  a  code  of  ethics,  as  the  above,  is 
accepted,  it  is  then  possible  to  enumerate 
certain  specific  factors  which  will  character¬ 
ize  the  policy  of  the  colleges.  The  following 
points  might  be  included  in  the  proposed 
outline: 

(1)  Competition  should  be  placed  on  a 
more  legitimate  basis.  This  step  would 
mean  that  the  merits  of  particular  institu¬ 
tions  would  be  presented  without  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  derogatory  statements  referring  to 
competing  colleges. 

(2)  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  influ¬ 
ence  a  student  to  change  her  decision  after 
she  has  already  decided  to  enter  a  particular 
institution. 
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(3)  A  contract  to  attend  a  particular  col¬ 
lege  should  be  considered  as  permanent,  no 
effort  being  made  to  induce  the  parents  of 
the  pupil  to  break  the  contract. 

(4)  All  publicity  material  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  statements  regarding  the  advantages 
of  a  certain  college  and  should  not  contain 
insinuations  that  competing  colleges  are  not 
on  the  same  high  scholastic  basis.  More  will 
be  said  later  on  this  point. 

(5)  Extravagant  statements  should  be 
carefully  eliminated  from  all  published  ma¬ 
terial.  Only  absolute  facts  should  be  pub¬ 
lished.  All  tricks  of  photography  should  be 
eliminated  from  view  books,  no  long  distance 
lens  being  used  to  photograph  a  small  pond 
so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  large  lake, 
etc. 

(6)  Where  two  competing  colleges  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  same  town  or  in  adjacent  towns 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  entice  stud¬ 
ents  to  change  colleges.  Neither  should 
local  papers  run  insinuating  advertisements 
which  seem  to  indicate  the  superiority  of  one 
of  the  two  colleges. 

(7)  The  only  legitimate  reductions  made 
should  be  in  the  form  of  scholarships  to  honor 
graduates  of  high  schools,  or  to  students  who 
are  unable  to  defray  the  cost  of  securing  a 
college  education.  In  order  to  secure  un¬ 
questioned  recognition  of  the  need  of  finan¬ 
cial  assistance,  each  student  who  receives 
such  a  scholarship  should  be  required  to  fill 
out  a  statement  that  her  parents  are  unable 
to  bear  the  expense,  and  she  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  perform  a  certain  number  of  hours 
of  work  during  the  college  year.  The  work 
assigned  should  be  necessary  tasks  and  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  create  nominal 
duties  in  order  to  make  the  reduction  appear 
legitimate. 

(8)  All  statements  printed  in  the  catar 
logue  should  be  strictly  enforced.  The  ex¬ 
pense  page  contains  a  statement  of  charges, 
and  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  other  colleges 
to  print  one  rate  and  then  in  soliciting  stud¬ 
ents  to  make  all  kinds  of  reductions. 

(9)  This  proposed  gentlemen’s  agreement 
will  mean  that  there  will  be  no  financial 
inducements  offered  to  secure  students  who 


are  locally  prominent  in  athletics,  or  talented 
in  music,  etc.  In  other  words  the  emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  scholastic  ability  rather 
than  upon  other  conspicuous  talents. 

After  this  rather  lengthy  outline  of  factors 
which  should  be  included  in  this  proposed 
code  of  ethics,  it  is  proper  to  consider  the 
second  question — “Why?” 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  vast  majority 
of  college  presidents  will  at  once  say  to  them¬ 
selves,  “We  practice  all  of  those  rules  now. 
Why  all  of  this  discussion?”  But  let  us  see 
if  all  of  these  rules  of  the  game  are  actually 
practised.  Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  refute 
this  self  righteous  attitude  is  to  give  concrete 
illustrations  of  particular  cases  which  have 
come  under  the  personal  observation  of  the 
speaker.  There  will  probably  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  all  of  these 
examples  illustrate  questionable  practices. 
The  following  illustrations  deserve  consider¬ 
ation. 

UNDESIRABLE  REDUCTIONS  TO  STUDENTS 

(1)  The  usual  practice  is  to  allow  reduc¬ 
tions  to  daughters  of  ministers,  army  men, 
or  persons  actively  engaged  in  religious  work 
in  teaching.  There  is  no  necessity  for  such 
rebates. 

(2)  Reductions  are  often  made  to  students 
of  superior  ability  in  some  one  line  of  activ¬ 
ity  as  in  music,  debating,  or  athletics. 
There  seems  to  be  no  distinction  between 
this  practice  and  the  buying  of  athletes, 
which  is  forbidden — but  indulged  in — in  the 
colleges  and  in  the  universities. 

(3)  A  discount  of  10  per  cent,  has  been  made 
when  two  sisters  come  from  the  same  family 
with  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  if  they  happen 
to  be  twins.  If  the  price  as  stated  in  the 
catalogue  is  fair  and  is  on  the  cost  plus  basis, 
this  means  an  actual  loss  to  the  college. 
Two  girls  who  attend  the  institution  are  the 
same  expense  whether  they  do  or  do  not 
happen  to  be  related. 

ADVERTISING  AND  PUBLICITY 

(i)  The  junior  college  today,  like  the  com¬ 
mercial  corporations  is  spending  large  sums 
to  keep  the  college  before  the  public.  Great 
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care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  only 
accurate  statements  are  published.  One 
junior  college  secured  much  editorial  space 
on  the  basis  of  its  announcement  that  it 
“had  been  admitted  to  the  association  com¬ 
prising  the  six  best  girls*  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  The  other  ranking  schools 
were  Bryn  Mawr,  Wellesley,  Smith,  Mount 
Holyoke,  and  Vassar  Colleges.”  An  inquiry 
sent  to  these  colleges  stated  there  was  no 
such  association  in  existence,  and  that  .  .  . 
college  was  not  connected  with  this  group  in 
any  way.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the 
president  of  the  college  concerned  was  mis¬ 
quoted  by  the  press.  He,  however,  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  correct  the  statement. 

(2)  Another  illustration  of  such  unfair 
methods  is  that  of  one  college  running  large 
advertisements  in  the  home  papers  of  a 
neighboring  town  where  another  college  is 
located.  In  one  instance  these  notices  in¬ 
sinuated  that  the  local  institution  was  not 
of  the  same  high  grade  as  the  college  adver¬ 
tized. 

The  commercial  world  has  developed  a 
“Truth-In-Advertlslng**  movement  which 
passed  through  three  stages.  First:  the  un¬ 
scientific  day,  before  1895,  when  fraudulent 
advertising  was  everywhere  countenanced, 
with  occasional  state  laws  passed  In  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  at  flagrant  violations;  second^ 
the  seml-sclentific  period  1893-1911,  when 
standards  were  in  the  making  and  when  evils 
were  being  clearly  defined;  thirds  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  scientific  period  from  1911  to  the 
present  when  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
succeed  In  organizing  and  financing  their 
Vigilance  Committee  with  a  definite  program 
to  encourage  first  and  to  compel  afterwards 
Truth-In-Advertlsing.  So  the  junior  col¬ 
leges  of  today  must  see  to  it  that  their 
methods  of  publicity  meet  the  same  ethical 
standards  as  those  already  adopted  and  de¬ 
manded  by  the  business  world. 

FIELD  SECRETARIES 

Frequently  the  field  secretaries  of  colleges 
will  not  conduct  a  clean  campaign  and  will 
make  extravagant  promises  to  prospective 
students.  In  some  cases  it  is  probably  true 


that  the  president  of  a  particular  college  does 
not  know  that  his  representatives  are  making 
all  kinds  of  promises  which  the  school  cannot 
fulfill,  or  that  they  are  making  unfair  state¬ 
ments  regarding  competing  institutions. 
Cases  are  known,  however,  where  presidents 
continued  to  employ  men  after  they  had  been 
repeatedly  notified,  and  evidence  had  been 
submitted  of  questionable  practices. 

Perhaps  the  most  adroit  work  of  a  field 
secretary  which  has  come  to  my  attention, 
occurred  two  years  ago.  The  field  agent 
would  ask  a  prospective  patron  a  seemingly 
innocent  question,  for  example,  “Did  you 
hear  that  .  X  .  College  was  closed.? 
Have  you  heard  that  X  College  could  not 
pay  its  bills  last  year  and  will  not  be  able  to 
reopen?”  This  representative  did  not  say 
that  such  statements  were  true,  but  by  ask¬ 
ing  these  questions  the  impression  was  given 
that  these  were  facts.  In  reality  there  was 
no  truth  In  any  of  these  statements.  They 
were  pure  propaganda.  The  news,  however, 
went  all  over  the  state  and  the  college  con¬ 
cerned  had  difficulty  contradicting  the  var¬ 
ious  stories  which  were  common  knowledge 
among  the  parents  of  prospective  students. 

A  certain  college  Is  said  to  have  given  out 
that  their  students  might  enter  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege  without  examination.  This  was  a 
strong  talking  point  for  the  representatives 
of  the  college  concerned.  An  Inquiry  sent  to 
Vassar  brought  the  following  reply: 

Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

June  9,  1924. 

My  dear  .  .  . 

Your  letter  to  Dr.  MacCracken  has  been 
referred  to  this  office.  The  information 
that  you  have  received  about  our  arrange¬ 
ment  with  X  College  is  not  correct.  We 
have  agreed  to  accept  students  Into  our 
junior  year  who  have  passed  College  En¬ 
trance  Board  Examinations  in  fifteen  units 
acceptable  to  Vassar,  and  who  offer  examin¬ 
ations  In  their  two  years’  work  at  X  College, 
set  by  Vassar  departments  and  graded  by 
them.  The  only  exception  to  our  usual 
practice  is  that  the  examinations  may  be 
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taken  at  X  College  instead  of  at  Vassar 
College. 

It  there  are  any  other  questions,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Yours  cordially, 

Helen  Sandeson, 
Secretary,  Committee  on  Admission. 

The  same  arrangements  probably  might 
be  made  by  other  colleges  in  the  State.  This 
letter  clearly  shows  that  representatives  of 
the  college  in  question  had  no  basis  for  the 
propaganda  which  they  used  through  the 
country.  Since  there  are  a  large  number  of 
girls  who  would  like  to  enter  Vassar  without 
examination,  this  was  a  strong  argument  in 
influencing  students  to  register  for  X  College. 
Many  of  the  patrons  said  this  must  be  the 
best  college  in  the  state,  or  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  not  be  made  with  a  college  with 
the  standing  of  Vassar.  This  propaganda 
was  based  upon  a  partial  truth  only  and  the 
average  patron  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
inquire  of  Vassar  College  whether  the  facts 
were  true  as  stated. 

You  may  say  that  these  are  isolated  cases, 
and  that  the  illustrations  which  have  been 
given  are  not  typical  of  present  conditions. 
The  truth  is  that  the  examples  which  have 
been  stated  are  only  a  few  from  a  large  num¬ 
ber  which  have  come  under  the  personal 
observation  of  the  speaker.  Thus  it  has 
been  shown  WHY  a  higher  code  of  ethics  is 
needed  in  the  administration  of  our  junior 
colleges.  It  may  well  be  asked  why  has  a 
situation  developed  which  permitted  these 
questionable  methods  to  be  practised?  In 
all  fairness  to  the  junior  college  president  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  is  faced  with  an 
extremely  difficult  situation.  Any  criticism 
of  practices  must  be  primarily  directed 
toward  the  system  or  method  of  support  of 
our  junior  colleges,  rather  than  toward  in¬ 
dividual  presidents.  While  the  present  com¬ 
petitive  situation  among  junior  colleges  must 
be  considered, it  is  clear  that  this  is  a  problem 
which  pertains  to  private  rather  than  to 
public  junior  colleges.  With  this  distinction 
in  mind,  attention  is  called  to  the  following 
discussion. 


Some  of  these  sharp  practices  developed 
during  the  period  when  the  colleges  were 
rented  to  individuals  for  a  term  of  years. 
Under  the  lease  system,  the  president  paid 
all  of  the  bills  and  made  out  of  the  college 
what  he  could.  The  natural  result  was  the 
development  of  competition  in  securing  stu¬ 
dents,  with  a  loss  of  ethics  and  no  regard  for 
the  manner  in  which  students  were  secured. 
Consequently,  peculiar  methods  became  the 
usual  practice.  The  evil  results  of  this 
rental  plan  led  to  the  placing  of  the  president 
on  a  salary  basis.  At  the  same  time  the 
problem  of  securing  finances  was  not  solved. 

Today,  these  colleges  are  striving  to  exist 
without  adequate  endowments,  and  conse¬ 
quently  competition  has  become  more  in¬ 
tense.  The  president  is  forced  to  devote  a 
major  amount  of  his  time  and  energy  to 
financial  questions  and  the  cultivation  of 
persons  of  means  who  may  be  Induced  to 
make  gifts  toward  education.  The  president 
realizes  that  since  his  college  lacks  adequate 
financial  backing,  he  MUST  secure  the  max¬ 
imum  number  of  students  if  his  institution 
is  to  continue  to  operate. 

Probably  the  majority  of  these  private 
Junior  colleges  are  dependent  for  support 
upon  gifts  and  fees  from  students.  While 
rates  have  increased  since  1917,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  Increase  has  not  been  large  enough  to 
cover  the  increased  cost  of  operation,  includ¬ 
ing  higher  salaries  of  the  faculty  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers,  the  rise  in  prices  and 
equipment  and  in  operating  expenses,  and 
finally  the  large  amounts  spent  on  publicity. 

As  the  cost  of  maintenance  increased,  the 
president  realized  that  there  was  a  maximum 
beyond  which  he  could  not  Increase  the  cost 
of  board  and  tuition.  A  possible  relief  from 
the  financial  stringency  was  the  attempt  to 
increase  the  enrollment.  Just  as  a  factory 
Is  more  profitable  If  it  Is  run  at  full  capacity, 
so  a  profit  might  result  to  the  college  if  the 
enrollment  could  be  swelled  to  tax  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  buildings.  A  natural  result  was 
that  the  competition  was  increased. 

We  now  come  to  our  final  question,  “What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?”  The  speaker 
has  no  interest  In  merely  criticizing  existing 
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conditions,  but  has  an  earnest  desire  to  pro¬ 
voke  serious  consideration  of  present  condi¬ 
tions.  Granting  that  even  a  limited  number 
of  such  abuses,  as  have  been  enumerated,  do 
exist,  the  only  hope  of  bettering  conditions 
is  to  face  frankly  the  situation  and  to  develop 
a  code  of  ethics  for  the  better  administration 
of  our  junior  colleges. 

The  speaker  believes  that  the  real  function 
of  this  Association  is  identical  with  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
“A  profession,”  says  the  ethical  code  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  “has  for 
its  prime  object  the  service  it  can  render  to 
humanity,”  and  again  it  proclaims  that  the 
principles  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the 
profession,  “are  primarily  for  the  good  of 
the  public.” 

Professional  organizations  have  gone 
through  various  stages  of  liberation  from 
selfishness.  The  first  stage  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  was  to  protect  the  members  against  un¬ 
fair  competition,  and  to  improve  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  public  consideration.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  stage  in  which  the  relationship 
between  members  of  the  same  profession 
were  considered  as  most  important.  Certain 
courtesies  were  to  be  extended  from  one 
member  of  the  profession  to  another.  Then 
they  were  bound  together  to  prevent  out¬ 
siders  from  interfering  or  to  protect  the  pro¬ 
fession  against  unjust  laws.  Next  followed 
the  movement  to  improve  admission  to  prac¬ 
tice;  educational  qualifications  were  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  schools  were  looked  after. 
Finally,  there  was  attained  the  stage  in 
which  permanent  importance  is  given  to  the 
relationship  of  the  profession  to  the  service 
which  it  may  be  expected  to  render — that 
is  to  say,  the  stage  where  public  needs  are 
placed  paramount  to  professional  rights  or 
even  desires.  So  with  the  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges,  the  leaders  should  be  watch¬ 
ful  of  ethical  standards.  What  is  to  be  the 


Reputation  is  a  thing  which  men  strive  in 
should  be  regarded  as  his  property. 


next  move- — rank  individualism  among  jun¬ 
ior  colleges — or  the  development  of  a  real 
spirit  of  cooperation? 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  this 
organization  should  be  such  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  able  to  defend  the  organization 
and  the  individual  colleges  which  compose  it. 

The  speaker  believes  that  one  task  of  the 
Association  is  to  provide,  through  commit¬ 
tees,  an  organization  of  control  which  will 
prevent  unethical  practices. 

It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  the  college  which 
is  sincerely  attempting  to  render  a  real  edu¬ 
cational  service  to  have  to  compete  with  in¬ 
stitutions  where  the  practices  mentioned 
above  are  indulged  in.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  our  colleges  today  are  intensely 
individualistic  and  are  going  through  the 
same  cycle  of  individualism  or  cut-throat 
competition  which  until  recently  character¬ 
ized  the  commercial  world.  The  question  is 
raised:  Shall  education  go  forward  on  the 
same  basis? 

Having  raised  the  question  of  NEED  of 
an  ethical  code,  and  having  pointed  out  some 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  it, 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  develop  an  adequate  plan. 
Our  junior  colleges  have  filled  and  are  filling 
an  important  place  in  our  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  The  serious  problems  which  now  con¬ 
front  the  junior  college  challenge  the  best 
thought  and  efforts  of  our  educators  of  today. 

The  educational  world  is  now  so  complex 
that  reliance  must  be  its  first  watch  word, 
and  this  can  never  be  until  the  ideal  of  ser¬ 
vice  controls  the  crafty  impulse  for  profits. 
Confidence  can  never  be  established  merely 
by  preventing  the  illegal.  Unless  our  edu¬ 
cational  standards  are  generally  accepted, 
laws  can  be  of  no  avail.  “Unethical  prac¬ 
tices  are  paths  in  the  mud.  Ethical  ones  are 
paved  roads  to  public  service.  Ethics  like 
all  paved  roads  are  the  results  of  conscious, 
persistent,  human  effort.” 


cessantly  to  acquire  and  preserve;  it,  therefore. 


— Herbert  Spencer. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  PROGRESSIVE  STEPS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 

CITY  SCHOOLS? 

William  J.  O’Shea 

[The  title  of  this  article  Is  a  question  asked  of  the  New  York  Superintendent  by  the  Educational 
Review.  “You,”  we  said,  “are  the  one  man  who  has  to  know  what  the  school  family  is  planning 
and  doing.  It  is  your  business  to  pass  upon  all  propositions  and  to  originate  measures  when  they  are 
not  manifest.  Give  us  a  few  of  the  doings  which  you  regard  as  especially  important.  Put  them  in 
such  shape  that  other  school  superintendents  may  copy  or  avoid,  depending  on  whether  they  consider 
them  good  or  bad.”  Superintendent  O’Shea,  accordingly,  selects  a  few  of  the  activities  of  the  school 
year  and  answers  our  question  by  outlining  how  New  York  has  treated  them.  He  tells  us  what  ex¬ 
hortation  was  made  to  the  supervisory  officials,  how  the  old-style  forms  of  reports  to  parents  add 
“honor,”  “speech,”  and  “cleanliness.”  The  campaign  for  teaching  teachers  how  to  teach  better, 
the  placarded  letter  to  children,  new  forms  of  examinations,  are  touched  upon.] 


The  public  school  system  of  this  great 
cosmopolitan  city  is  an  extremely 
large  and  complex  institution,  be¬ 
cause  modern  thought  demands  that  a  public 
school  system  shall  meet  a  large  number  of 
needs,  give  instruction  in  a  large  number  of 
subjects,  and  conduct  a  large  number  of  new 
types  of  schools  and  activities  which  were 
not  included  in  the  school  system  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  ago. 

Now  and  then  we  hear  words  of  praise 
for  “the  little  red  schoolhouse  on  the  hill” 
and  for  restriction  of  the  course  of  study  to 
the  three  R’s  only.  We  also  hear  com¬ 
plaints,  at  times,  that  the  money  of  the  city 
is  being  wasted  because  the  schools  are 
trying  to  educate,  to-day,  many  children 
who,  under  conceptions  of  education  which 
were  held  previously,  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  attend  school.  In  this  country, 
however,  where  we  believe  that  “all  men 
are  created  equal”  and  that  equal  opportun¬ 
ity  should  be  given  to  all;  and  especially  in 
this  city,  we  must  hold  fast  to  the  democratic 
conception  of  education  that  public  educa¬ 
tion  is  for  “all  the  children  of  all  the  people” 
that  the  best  possible  form  of  education 
should  be  provided  for  every  child  according 
to  his  ability;  that  the  lame,  the  halt,  and 
the  blind  are  God’s  children,  too,  sent  to 
carry  out  His  Divine  purpose,  and  when  they 
come  to  us,  for  education,  they  must  not  be 
denied. 


In  our  endeavors  to  make  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  approach  this  ideal  of 
opportunity  for  the  people  of  our  city,  we 
have  continued,  during  the  past  year,  to  add 
to  the  system  activities  and  facilities  along 
numerous  lines  and  to  reach  more  effectively 
groups  hitherto  not  singled  out  for  special 
care.  We  have  also  made  many  progressive 
steps  in  routine  procedure  in  the  various 
divisions  and  bureaus  of  the  school  system. 

In  this  article,  attention  can  be  directed 
briefly  to  a  few  of  the  steps  which  we  have 
taken  during  the  past  year. 

SUPERVISION 

Realizing  the  great  importance  of  super¬ 
vision  as  a  means  of  improving  the  service 
and  morale  of  our  teachers,  we  have  made 
this  subject  a  matter  of  careful  study  and 
have  called  the  attention  of  our  supervisors 
to  the  desirability  of  maintaining  high 
standards  in  their  supervisory  work. 

Among  the  special  qualities  of  supervisors 
which  we  have  emphasized  are  the  following: 

Meaning  and  Importance  of  Supervision. — 
Supervision,  in  the  technical  sense  of  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  the  work  of  teachers 
in  service,  is  a  comparatively  recent  aspect 
of  school  work  and  is  a  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  functions  of  principals  and 
superintendents  to-day. 

This  city  has  made  fair  provision  for 
supervision  in  the  establishment  of  the  posi- 
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tions  of  associate  superintendents  and  dis¬ 
trict  superintendents,  principals  of  schools, 
first  assistants  and  administrative  assistants 
in  training  schools  and  high  schools,  and 
assistants  to  principals  in  elementary  schools. 
To  assist  these  supervisors  by  giving  tech¬ 
nical  information  and  advice  there  are  also 
directors,  assistant  directors,  and  special 
teachers  of  special  subjects.  For  supervision 
alone  this  city  spent  $7,612,601  in  1926; 
for  salaries  of  teachers,  $78,148,402.66. 

Supervision  is  essentially  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  work  of  teachers  in  service.  It 
is  sometimes  called  teacher-building.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  function  of 
superintendents  and  principals  because  if  the 
quality  of  service  of  teachers  is  improved, 
other  desirable  results  will  follow.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  in  this  city,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  different  conditions  existing 
in  different  parts  of  our  city,  but  also  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fact  that  approximately  1,900 
new  teachers  are  appointed  to  our  schools 
every  year,  and  approximately  900  more  are 
promoted  from  one  branch  of  the  school 
system  to  another. 

The  principals  have  been  called  upon  to 
keep  uppermost  in  their  thoughts  and  to 
emphasize  in  their  work  these  phases  of  the 
requirements  of  their  office. 

Supervisors  should  be  well-equipped. — 
They  should  know  and  evaluate  the  conflict¬ 
ing  aims  of  education,  the  changing  points 
of  view  in  reference  to  education,  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  methods  and  school 
management,  the  requirements  of  the  course 
of  study,  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  great 
educational  classics,  and  the  new  ideas 
presented  in  current  educational  literature 
and  developed  from  experiments.  They 
must  keep  informed,  also,  of  the  great  social, 
scientific,  and  other  movements  in  the  world 
about  them,  because  education  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  life  of  the  world.  Only  by  com¬ 
bining  the  qualities  of  knowledge  and  fine 
personality  will  supervisors  earn  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  respect  of  their  teachers,  which 
is  the  only  basis  upon  which  real  improve¬ 
ment  in  service  may  be  made. 

Supervisors  should  believe  in  the  value  of 


their  calling  and  in  the  possibility  of  improv¬ 
ing  teachers  in  service  through  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  supervision. — They  should  not 
hesitate  to  make  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment  when  conditions  demand  them;  they 
should  not  apologize  when  it  is  necessary  to 
criticize  adversely.  It  is  the  duty  of  super¬ 
visors  to  improve  the  work  of  teachers.  It 
is  the  duty  of  teachers  to  accept  suggestions 
gladly  and  to  act  upon  them  in  a  willing 
spirit. 

Supervisors  should  exhibit  good  judgment. — 
Good  supervision  requires  also  that  super¬ 
visors  shall  make  the  best  use  of  the  time 
that  is  at  their  disposal  for  supervision. 
Some  teachers  require  considerable  super¬ 
vision.  It  may  be  necessary  to  visit  them 
often,  to  check  up  all  their  work.  Other 
teachers  need  but  little  supervision;  they 
are  earnest,  faithful,  and  efficient.  Some 
teachers  are  quick  to  take  suggestions, 
— a  hint  is  sufficient.  With  others,  consider¬ 
able  time  is  necessary  because  they  do  not 
take  assistance  kindly  or  they  require  careful, 
detailed  explanations  and  illustrations  and 
systematic  follow-up  before  improvement  is 
attained. 

Good  supervision  demands  the  ability  to 
judge  correctly  the  real  work  of  teachers 
and  to  determine  correctly  the  nature  and 
causes  of  weaknesses  and  decide  upon  the 
best  method  to  bring  about  improvement. 

Supervisors  should  give  special  attention  to 
newly  appointed  teachers. — It  is  a  mistake  to 
leave  young  teachers  without  supervision 
on  the  assumption  that  they  will  work  out 
their  own  salvation.  Some  may  find  them¬ 
selves;  others  may  not.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  reference  to  the  first  assignment  of 
young  teachers  because  this  assignment  may 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  their  suc¬ 
cess  or  their  failure.  They  should  not  be  as¬ 
signed  to  over-age  classes,  opportunity 
classes  or  classes  which  present  serious  dis¬ 
ciplinary  problems.  They  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  even  if  their  first  efforts  are  not 
successful.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
young  teacher  may  find  herself  lost  in  a  large 
school  organization,  that  the  real  work  of 
teaching  is  very  different  from  the  theoretical 
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or  at  best  the  semi-practical  work  of  a  train¬ 
ing  school  course,  and  that  the  period  of  ad¬ 
justment  takes  time.  The  other  members 
of  the  corps  of  teachers  should  assist  young 
teachers  by  receiving  them  kindly  and  by 
offering  them  assistance,  and  showing,  at 
all  times,  a  professional  attitude  toward 
them. 

Supervisors  should  be  broadminded. — Su¬ 
pervision  should  not  be  dogmatic.  Exper¬ 
ienced  supervisors  realize  that,  in  general, 
there  are  more  ways  than  one  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  a  purpose,  and  that  methods  which  are 
successful  under  certain  conditions  or  with 
certain  personalities  may  not  be  successful 
under  different  conditions  or  with  different 
personalities. 

Supervisors  should  be  just  to  those  super¬ 
vised. — Supervisors  should  have  a  keen  sense 
of  justice,  so  that  no  teacher  may  say,  with 
truth,  that  she  has  been  treated  unjustly, 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously.  All  as¬ 
signments  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
good  of  the  school,  without  fear  or  favor.  F ur- 
thermore,  in  teaching,  as  in  other  lines,  the 
willing  one  carries  the  load,  and  unless  super¬ 
visors  guard  themselves  against  it,  there  may 
be  a  tendency  to  give  more  and  more  burdens 
to  the  willing  and  uncomplaining  teacher  and 
to  keep  peace  in  the  family  by  not  giving 
them  to  the  one  who  grumbles  and  complains. 

Although  justice  is  a  fundamental  char¬ 
acteristic  of  good  supervision,  yet  justice 
must  be  considered  from  two  points  of  view, 
namely,  justice  to  the  teacher  and  justice  to 
the  pupils  and  the  school  system  generally. 
On  this  account  supervisors  are  often  called 
upon  to  perform  tasks  which  are  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  and  trying  to  them.  Then  they 
realize  that  supervision  has  its  unpleasant 
aspects  as  well  as  its  pleasant  ones.  If,  in 
spite  of  all  the  assistance  and  encourage¬ 
ment  that  a  supervisor  gives  to  a  teacher, 
her  work  is  still  unsatisfactory,  the  unpleas¬ 
ant  duty  devolves  upon  the  supervisors  to 
mark  the  teacher  unsatisfactory.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  supervisors 
to  recommend  the  termination  of  a  teacher’s 
probationary  tenure  or  the  denial  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  salary  to  her. 


Supervisors  should  be  constructive. — Above 
all  other  characteristics,  good  supervision 
should  be  helpful,  encouraging,  constructive 
and  inspiring.  It  should  lead  teachers  into 
higher  things.  There  is  little  value  in  fault¬ 
finding  and  captious  criticism.  Undue  fault¬ 
finding,  fussiness  and  insistence  upon  details 
are  deadening. 

Supervisors  should  direct  their  attention 
toward  most  important  matters. — In  general, 
supervisors  should  direct  their  main  efforts 
to  the  most  important  matters — to  the  un¬ 
derlying  principles  of  education  and  the  most 
desirable  traits  of  personality.  Minor  mat¬ 
ters  often  adjust  themselves  and  thereby 
render  unnecessary  personal  conferences  and 
criticism,  with  the  possibility  of  friction  and 
loss  of  time.  It  is  not  always  wise  to  see 
everything  or  to  try  to  correct  everything 
at  once.  However,  there  may  be  times  when 
even  minor  matters  are  very  important  and 
require  immediate  attention. 

Supervisors  must  be  able  to  meet  emer¬ 
gencies. — Good  supervision  requires  the  ut¬ 
most  vigilance  at  all  times  and  the  exercise, 
by  the  principal,  at  critical  times,  of  initia¬ 
tive  and  decision.  All  our  well-laid  plans 
may  have  to  be  changed  suddenly  to  meet 
an  unexpected  and  unusual  situation  and 
then  the  personality  of  the  principal  will  be 
put  to  the  real  test,  and  all  his  power  and 
ability  of  initiative,  foresight,  calm  judg¬ 
ment,  and  determination  will  be  called  into 
play.  That  is  why  I  have  always  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  position  of  principal. 

Supervisors  should  develop  a  high  profes¬ 
sional  spirit. — Finally,  good  supervision  re¬ 
quires  that  supervisors  shall  do  everything 
possible  to  engender  a  high  professional 
spirit  among  their  teachers. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  TEACHERS 

From  the  viewpoint  of  Improved  school 
management,  better  pupil  welfare,  better 
teacher  welfare,  a  higher  type  of  esprit  de 
corps  and  general  morale  for  the  entire 
school  system,  the  proper  assignment  of 
teachers  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance. 

Principals  have  been  urged  to  give  careful 
attention  to  the  assignment  of  inexperienced 
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teachers,  of  teachers  who  have  recently  re¬ 
turned  after  serious  illness,  and  of  teachers 
who  are  suffering  from  weakness  or  infirmity. 
Such  teachers  should  be  assigned  to  classes 
that  require  the  minimum  expenditure  of 
nervous  and  physical  energy.  Newly  ap¬ 
pointed  teachers  should  be  assigned  to 
classes  in  the  second  and  third  years,  as  far 
as  possible,  and  should  be  given  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  sympathetic  help.  Particu¬ 
larly  should  they  be  trained  in  the  art  of 
questioning,  in  the  power  to  interest,  and 
also  in  the  ability  to  modulate  their  voices. 

Again,  referring  to  classification  of  pupils, 
the  necessity  of  exercising  good  judgment  in 
assigning  teachers  was  placed  before  the 
principals,  reminding  them  that  some  teach¬ 
ers  work  best  with  the  bright — others  with 
the  slow;  some  with  large  classes — others 
with  small;  some  cannot  teach  individuals, 
they  must  teach  masses — others  cannot 
teach  masses,  they  must  teach  individuals. 
There  are  different  types  of  teachers  as  there 
are  different  types  of  pupils.  The  conven¬ 
tional  plan  makes  no  allowance  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  teachers  any  more  than  it  does  in 
pupils.  The  classified  plan  makes  allow¬ 
ances  for  both  teachers  and  pupils  and  seeks 
to  allocate  each  properly. 

A  Committee  of  District  Superintendents 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 
ratings  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools. 
They  reported  that  they  had  examined  the 
schemes  of  marking  pupils  used  in  more 
than  forty  of  the  large  city  school  systems 
of  the  country  as  well  as  those  of  private  and 
parochial  schools  and  had  given  careful 
consideration  to  the  studies  of  the  subject 
made  by  many  investigators.  From  the 
data  collected  the  Committee  deemed  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  recommend  a  change  in  the  present 
mode  of  rating  pupils. 

The  rating  card  proposed  wfill  give  to  the 
parent  the  information  he  should  receive 
concerning  the  progress  of  his  child,  in  a 
form  easily  understood,  and  in  sufficient 
detail  to  enable  the  parent  to  judge  how  his 
child  is  getting  along,  without  imposing  too 
much  labor  on  the  teacher  in  making  out  the 


report.  The  suggested  modifications  of  the 
present  card  may  easily  be  understood  by 
parents  and  teachers. 

In  order  to  make  the  report  a  little  plainer 
to  parents,  some  of  the  terms  used  in  the  old 
card  have  been  changed  in  the  new: 

(a)  Effort  has  been  dropped  because 
it  is  difficult  for  a  teacher  to  evaluate 
it  fairly  and  accurately. 

(b)  School  Work  is  substituted  for  Pro¬ 
ficiency  because  it  is  believed  to  be 
more  intelligible  to  parents. 

(c)  Conduct  is  used  instead  of  Deport¬ 
ment  for  the  same  reason. 

(d)  Group  indicates  the  classification  of 
the  pupil  into  one  of  three  groups: 
I,  bright;  2,  normal;  3,  slow.  Here¬ 
after,  therefore,  the  groups  in  all 
schools  will  be  numbered  as  above. 

The  literal  nomenclature  of  rating  is  re¬ 
tained  because  teachers  and  pupils  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  it.  Special  attention  is  directed, 
however,  to  the  fact  that  the  values  of  some 
of  the  letters  have  been  modified  in  order 
to  establish  a  five-step  scale,  having  only 
one  mark  indicating  failure.  The  scale  is  as 
follows : 

A  =  far  above  average  or  excellent 

B  4"  =  above  average  or  very  good 

B  =  average  or  good 

C  =  just  passable 

D  =  failure 

By  “average”  is  meant  approximately 
the  middle  40%  of  a  class.  Above  30%  will 
thus  be  above  average,  and  30%  below 
average.  In  rating  any  class  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  marks  should  approach  this  standard. 
Thus,  if  there  are  40  pupils  in  a  class,  then 
the  number  of  pupils  of  average  attainment 
should  be  40%  of  the  40  or  16.  The  number 
of  pupils  above  and  below  average  should 
be  about  12  each. 

The  requirement  that  “ratings  made  at 
the  end  of  any  month  after  the  first  shall 
summarize  all  previous  ratings”  is  abolished. 
The  mark  given  in  any  month  will  indicate 
the  pupil’s  present  standing. 

“Parent’s  Signature”  appears  on  the 
back  of  the  card  in  order  that  the  parent 
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maj^  be  obliged  to  examine  this  side  before 
signing. 

The  back  of  the  card  lists  all  the  subjects, 
but  the  teacher  is  required  to  enter  marks 
only  for  the  subjects  in  which  the  pupil  has 
been  unsatisfactory  or  a  failure,  though  all 
other  marks  may  be  entered,  as  the  principal 
may  determine. 

Habits:  Cleanliness,  honor  and  speech 
are  mentioned,  but  other  habits  such  as 
thrift,  courtesy,  industry,  cooperation,  etc., 
may  be  entered,  as  the  principals  may  desire. 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS — ADDRESSES 
AND  ADDITIONAL  ASSIGNMENTS. 

The  plan  was  instituted  of  organizing 
the  work  of  district  superintendents  so  that 
important  questions  of  school  practice  might 
be  presented  by  them  to  all  their  teachers 
at  or  about  the  same  time.  In  February, 
1926,  all  district  superintendents  addressed 
their  teachers  on  the  subjects  of  the  use  of 
voice  and  the  art  of  questioning.  The  most 
Important  points  of  these  addresses  were 
published  in  a  pamphlet  which  was  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  schools. 

Subsequently  all  district  superintendents 
took  as  the  subject  of  an  address  to  the 
supervising  and  teaching  corps  the  matter  of 
study  periods  and  teaching  pupils  how  to 
study.  Interest  in  this  highly  important 
phase  of  our  teaching  has  been  given  new 
Impetus  and  many  schools  have  already  be¬ 
gun  to  feel  beneficial  results.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  points  of  their  addresses  will  be 
published. 

REVISION  OF  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

During  the  year,  a  comprehensive  cooper¬ 
ative  plan  was  instituted  for  the  revision 
of  the  course  of  study.  This  work  will  take 
some  time  but  some  revised  courses  of  study 
and  syllabuses  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  during  the  coming 
year. 


Continued  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
classifying  of  pupils  according  to  ability. 
The  results  by  classes,  of  the  city-wide  tests 
conducted  during  the  year  showed  how 
wisely  this  was  carried  out.  In  the  com¬ 
position  tests,  the  highest  scores  and  the 
lowest  scores.  In  practically  all  schools, 
were  made  by  the  bright  classes  and  the  sloV 
progress  classes,  respectively. 

This  organization  of  pupils  will  be  more 
effective  when  modified  courses  of  study 
are  available  to  meet  the  needs  and  abilities 
of  different  groups  and  modified  standards  of 
attainment  have  been  prepared  in  terms 
of  the  varied  abilities  of  pupils.  These  are 
being  prepared  by  the  General  Committee 
on  Revision  of  the  Course  of  Study. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  HABITS  OF  THRIFT  AND 
CARE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Progress  Is  recorded  in  the  encouragement 
of  thrift  through  the  school  savings  banks, 
and  in  the  reduction  of  unnecessary  damage 
to  school  property. 

Placards  similar  to  those  sent  out  last 
year  are  again  to  be  distributed  to  the  schools 
for  proper  display.  These  placards  read  as 
follows : 

Dear  Young  People: 

Do  not  damage  this  school  property. 

Protect  it  as  you  would  a  personal  pos¬ 
session. 

Money  spent  for  repairs  because  of 
needless  or  wilful  destruction  comes  out  of 
tax  funds  which  are  paid  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  by  your  parents. 

A  rise  in  taxes  means  higher  rent  and 
therefore  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
George  J.  Ryan,  William  J.  O’Shea, 
President  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

[The  Editor  regrets  that  lack  of  space 
has  made  It  necessary  to  omit  a  portion  of 
Superintendent  O’Shea’s  article.] 
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NOT  SO  MUCH  NEED  OF  NOVELTY 

Victor  S.  Yarros 


[Here  is  an  educator  whose  chair  is  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Chicago  Daily  NetvSj  who  sees 
educational  trends  with  a  trained  eye  and  comments  on  them  as  one  accustomed  to  think  public 
mindedly.  Common  schools  need  common  sense;  doing  the  old  tasks  better  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  inventing  a  new  method.  These  homely  doctrines  are  presented  persuasively.] 


The  science  of  education,  if  there  is 
such  a  thing,  is  necessarily  inexact 
and  unstable.  Yet  humanity  has 
been  long  enough  on  this  planet  to  have 
acquired  some  notions  regarding  the  pur¬ 
poses,  ideals  and  methods  of  education.  We 
are  told  that  education  is  the  only  real 
remedy  for  social,  political,  moral  and  religi¬ 
ous  ills,  and  that  no  investment  made  by 
any  community  is  more  profitable  than  that 
represented  by  its  schools,  colleges,  universi¬ 
ties,  institutes,  libraries,  forums,  conferences, 
etc.  The  world,  we  hear  from  all  sides, 
urgently  needs  more  educated  men  and 
women,  because  ignorance,  superstition,  cre¬ 
dulity  and  half-baked,  pseudo  knowledge 
account  for  all  human  maladjustments  and 
misunderstandings.  The  American  people 
have  won  high  praise  for  their  passionate  in¬ 
terest  in  education  and  the  colossal  expendi¬ 
tures  they  cheerfully  vote  for  educational 
facilities. 

Despite  all  these  facts,  everything  is 
wrong  with  American  education,  according 
to  the  majority  of  our  independent  and 
thoughtful  educators.  The  professors  and 
instructors  are  incompetent,  dull,  pedantic 
and  indifferent.  The  students  in  our  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  care  little  for  science, 
culture  or  intellectual  power;  they  are  in¬ 
terested  in  athletics,  games,  fraternities, 
dances,  flirtation,  and  think  only  of  the 
easiest  way  to  fool  the  faculties  and  obtain 
the  degrees  that  will  help  them,  as  they  im¬ 
agine,  in  the  search  for  jobs  or  the  process 
of  social  climbing. 

Almost  daily  sweeping  indictments  are 
issued  in  reports,  speeches  and  books  against 
the  common  schools,  the  high  schools,  the 


junior  high  schools,  the  junior  colleges,  and 
the  universities.  And  not  only  are  all  these 
institutions  severally  deemed  open  to  the 
severest  criticism,  but,  what  is  even  more 
depressing,  there  is  no  organic  relation  be¬ 
tween  any  two  of  them.  The  common 
school  fails  to  prepare  for  the  high  school, 
the  latter  pays  no  attention  to  the  college, 
and  the  professional  and  technical  schools 
have  no  respect  for  colleges  and  universities 
and  treat  culture  with  calm  contempt.  The 
student  who  graduates  from  a  college  is 
neither  liberally  educated  nor  trained  for  any 
job  worthy  of  the  name.  He  has  wasted 
his  time  and  his  parents’  money.  He  has 
acquired  no  love  of  knowledge,  no  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  art  or  beauty,  no  serious  interest  in 
things  of  the  spirit.  He  has  no  general  ideas 
and  no  familiarity  with  any  science  or  branch 
of  abstract  and  speculative  thought. 

As  to  the  millions  of  boys  and  girls  who 
do  not  go  to  college,  their  elementary  train¬ 
ing  seems  to  satisfy  no  one.  The  hard- 
headed  business  man  complains  of  the  fads 
and  fancies  in  the  curriculum  of  the  public 
school,  and  indignantly  affirms  that  the 
average  graduate  from  the  common  school 
cannot  write  a  decent  English  letter,  cannot 
spell,  cannot  read  a  page  of  any  book  in¬ 
telligently,  cannot  solve  a  simple  arith¬ 
metical  problem — in  short,  is  woefully 
ignorant  of  the  three  essential  R’s.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  progressive  educator  scoff’s 
at  the  three  R’s  doctrine, thinks  it  Babbittian 
and  benighted,  and  finds  the  public  common 
school  of  to-day  infinitely  superior  to  that  of 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  when,  supposedly, 
the  curriculum  was  strictly  practical  and 
free  from  a  single  fad  or  fancy  subject. 
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The  universal  dissatisfaction  with  existing 
educational  systems  and  institutions  has  led 
to  certain  interesting  experiments  and  to 
various  proposals.  Some  of  these  are  hailed 
with  much  enthusiasm  by  the  progressives 
and  radicals  in  the  educational  world.  Let 
us  glance  at  some  of  them. 

There  is,  first,  the  Meiklejohn-Frank  ex¬ 
periment  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
After  many  vague  announcements  that 
rather  puzzled  the  average  lay  person,  the 
new  departure  long  dreamed  of  and  advocated 
by  Dr.  Meiklejohn  was  at  last  explained  with 
a  degree  of  clarity  and  definiteness.  Briefly, 
the  plan  is  as  follows: 

Two  hundred  freshmen  are  to  be  segre¬ 
gated  from  the  rest  of  the  student  body  and 
placed  at  the  command  of  Dr.  Meiklejohn 
and  his  staff  of  associates.  In  other  words,  a 
college  is  to  be  created  within  a  college.  The 
new  college  will  discard  lectures,  text-books, 
recitations  and  exams.”  It  will  likewise 
dispense  with  courses,  optional  or  other.  The 
staff  of  instructors  and  the  whole  body  of 
students  will  embark  jointly  upon  a  certain 
complex  and  difficult  enterprise — say  the 
study  of  Athens  and  Greek  civilization  at  a 
certain  period,  or  the  study  of  the  so  called 
dark  ages.  There  is  to  be  co-operative  re¬ 
search,  reading  and  discussion.  Specialists 
will  take  turns  and  discuss  with  groups  of 
students  particular  aspects  of  the  historic 
period  treated.  Politics,  economics,  reli¬ 
gion,  science,  art,  fashions  and  social  cus¬ 
toms,  will  be  severally  taken  up  and  studied 
intensively. 

The  hope  is  that  this  method  will  make 
college  work  more  attractive  and  interesting 
than  it  now  is  to  the  majority  of  students, 
and  that,  as  a  result  of  earnest  labor  and 
thought  bestowed  on  the  periods  selected  for 
investigation  and  comprehension,  the  stu¬ 
dents  will  not  only  gain  real  and  valuable 
knowledge,  but,  in  addition,  a  sense  of  scien¬ 
tific  method  and  a  capacity  for  self  discipline 
and  concentration. 

With  all  due  respect  for  Drs.  Meiklejohn 
and  Frank,  the  whole  idea  is  likely  to  seem 
distinctly  preposterous  to  common-sense  lay¬ 
men. 


Why  go  so  far  afield  as  Athenian  culture 
or  mediaeval  institutions  and  thought? 
Surely  there  are  vital  problems  in  abundance 
right  here  and  now,  in  this  third  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century,  in  which  average 
bodies  of  young  Americans  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  and  can  be  interested!  We  live  in  the 
present,  not  in  the  past,  and  it  is  for  life  in 
the  present  that  our  boys  and  girls  have  to 
be  fitted  and  educated.  He  or  she  who 
cannot  be  guided  or  stimulated  to  develop 
a  reasonable  interest  in  the  issues  and  ques¬ 
tions  which  agitate  the  world  of  to-day, 
which  cause  war  and  other  calamities,  which 
grow  out  of  racial,  national  and  class  anti¬ 
pathies  or  prejudices,  which  engage  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  ablest  men  and  women,  and 
which  so  obstinately  resist  solution;  he  or 
she  who  finds  questions  of  economics,  poli¬ 
tics,  diplomacy,  government,  industry, 
science,  and  art  tedious  and  unprofitable, 
and  will  not  even  try  to  understand  them, 
is  too  stupid  and  indolent  to  present  a 
“problem”  to  the  educator.  Also,  he  or  she 
is  rarely  to  be  encountered  in  any  college  or 
university. 

It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the  average 
boy  or  girl,  if  sympathetically  directed  and 
advised,  will  read  about  and  listen  atten¬ 
tively  to  lectures  on  government,  party 
organizations,  present  political  issues, 
economic  relations,  international  affairs, 
sources  of  unrest  in  society,  remedies  for  ex¬ 
isting  maladjustments,  and  the  like.  It  is 
a  sound  enough  proposal  to  start  the  educa¬ 
tional  process  with  live  and  engrossing 
topics,  but  are  not  strikes,  lockouts,  threats 
of  war,  revolutionary  movements,  business 
cycles,  commercial  crises,  moral  and  social 
changes  of  moment  among  the  most  absorb¬ 
ing  of  vital  topics  ? 

The  boy  or  girl  of  to-day  will  be  an  em¬ 
ploye,  or  an  employer,  to-morrow.  The  boy 
or  girl  of  to-day  will  be  a  voter  to-morrow, 
a  taxpayer  and  a  member  of  a  body  politic 
and  social.  His  or  her  parents  actually  deal 
with  the  problems  which  will  face  him  or  her 
a  few  years  hence.  Again,  most  human 
beings  marry  and  rear  children.  The  home, 
the  family,  the  proper  relation  between  hus- 
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band  and  wife,  or  between  parents  and  off¬ 
spring,  give  rise  constantly  to  hosts  of 
difficult  and  intricate  problems.  The  divorce 
courts,  the  sex  scandals  and  sex  tragedies — 
or  farces — that  fill  the  newspapers  daily 
suggest  all  manners  of  problems  that  fas¬ 
cinate  youth. 

Finally,  we  have  bodies  and  minds,  and 
we  wish  to  know  ourselves,  to  comprehend 
the  physical  and  mental  processes  that  take 
place  within  us.  No  boy  or  girl  at  all  normal 
is  indifferent  to  physiology,  psychology  and 
biology  when  these  sciences  are  intelligently 
presented. 

Indeed,  the  notion  that  boys  and  girls 
must  be  free  to  select  their  studies  has  been 
gravely  abused  and  misapplied.  Studies 
should  be  prescribed  by  competent  and  ex¬ 
perienced  educators  in  the  light  of  the  needsy 
conditions  and  problems  of  the  time  and  place 
to  be  affected  by  tJie  studies.  There  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  objection  to  a  curriculum  largely 
compulsory,  provided  the  curriculum  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  obvious  demands  of  the 
society  or  civilization  education  is  designed 
to  serve. 

The  problem  is  simple,  not  complex.  Far¬ 
fetched  subtleties  have  been  gratuitously 
introduced  to  obscure  and  complicate  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  should  be  settled  by  common  sense. 
No  boy  or  girl  should  be  permitted  to  Ignore 
social  economics,  political  science, geography, 
history,  psychology,  biology  and  ethics  while 
devoting  time  in  college  to  dead  languages, 
for  example.  No  girl  should  graduate 
without  considerable  knowledge  about  do¬ 
mestic  economy,  including  budget  making 
for  the  home,  and  about  the  bringing  up  of 
infants. 

As  to  the  ways  and  methods  of  imparting 
knowledge,  the  average  layman  is  puzzled 
by  the  widespread  revolt  against  lectures, 
text-books  and  examinations.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  good  lectures,  or  with 
good  text-books,  or  with  assigned  collateral 
reading  when  the  professor  or  the  instructor 
knows  what  to  assign. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  depend  on  lectures 
alone,  or  on  text-books  alone.  But  the  lec¬ 
ture  should  supplement  the  text-book,  and 


the  latter  should  re-enforce  and  follow  up  the 
former.  Assigned  reading  should  supple¬ 
ment  both  the  lecture  and  the  text-book. 
Chapters  or  topics  should  be  discussed  and 
reviewed  in  class,  the  students  being  en¬ 
couraged  to  ask  questions  and  seek  elucida¬ 
tions  of  intricate  points.  Illustrations  of 
propositions  in  economics,  political  science, 
history,  ethics,  should  be  drawn  as  far  as 
possible  from  current  events  and  develop¬ 
ments. 

If  these  things  were  done,  students  would 
not  shun  the  “main  tent”  in  order  to  pat¬ 
ronize  the  “side  shows.”  They  would  not 
complain  of  pedantry  or  remote,  inapplicable 
theorizing. 

As  to  examinations,  they  can  be  made  use¬ 
ful  and  genuinely  educational.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  abolish  them  entirely.  Only, 
intelligence,  not  memory,  should  be  tested 
by  the  examinations.  Give  the  students 
certain  “cases,”  or  problems,  and,  instead  of 
forbidding  the  consultation  of  books  and 
notes,  encourage  them  to  bring  into  the  class 
room  and  consult  any  material  that  may  aid 
them  in  dealing  with  the  case  or  problem. 
In  life  we  deal  with  concrete  cases  and  issues, 
whether  we  are  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers, 
statesmen  or  men  of  affairs.  The  student 
should  be  trained  to  analyze  and  solve  prob¬ 
lems,  and  cyclopedias,  reference  works  and 
text  books  should  be  available  to  him  as 
means  to  his  end.  An  examination  passed 
after  cramming  is  worthless,  as  everybody 
know^s,  but  an  examination  passed  after 
study,  thought,  comparison  of  authorities, 
application  of  principles  laid  down  in  stan¬ 
dard  books  would  constitute  an  integral  part 
of  the  whole  educational  process. 

I  may  add  that  the  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  are  themselves  largely  responsible  for 
the  students’  Indifference  to  learning  and  to 
knowledge  or  their  keen  interest  in  sports, 
games,  intercollegiate  contests  and  the  like. 
No  college  should  officially  concern  itself 
with  athletics  and  sports.  No  college  should 
hire  coaches  and  spend  its  own  money  on 
contests  of  a  non-intellectual  and  non-spiri¬ 
tual  kind.  Boys  and  girls  in  school  and 
college  need  considerable  exercise,  to  be 
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sure,  but  the  duty  of  the  school  or  college 
should  begin  and  end  with  constant  moral 
encouragement  of  healthy  sport  and  exer¬ 
cise.  That  is  to  say,  the  professors  and 
instructors  should  urge  the  students  to  walk 
a  good  deal,  to  play  tennis  and  foot-ball,  to 
swim  and  to  take  Turkish  baths,  to  play 
golf,  and  the  like.  Such  advice  is  certain  to 
be  heeded;  boys  and  girls  love  activity  and 
will  find  ample  opportunity  for  it. 

In  fine,  let  the  colleges  and  universities 
set  an  example  of  devotion  to  intellectual 
and  spiritual  values,  and  the  students  will 
follow.  Certainly,  many  of  them  will.  The 
minority  might  not,  but  in  the  course  of  time 
it  could  not  fail  to  respond  to  the  influences 
of  the  new  atmosphere,  the  emphasis  on 
learning  and  thinking,  the  practice  of  stim¬ 
ulating  discussion  and  conference. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  recent  article  of  Dr. 
W.  S.  Lamed,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
on  the  shortcomings  and  weaknesses  of 
American  education.  He  wrote: 

“  In  the  American  classroom,  gloss  it  over 
as  one  will,  the  student  labors  not  to  educate 
himself  but  to  satisfy  a  master  who  devises 
a  series  of  obligations  that  may  range  from 
the  impossibly  difficult  to  the  ridiculously 
easy,  and  that  may  have  little  to  do  with 
the  current  mental  requirements  of  some  or 
all  of  the  class.  Yet  in  every  course  a  new 
set  of  these  artificial  obligations  becomes  per¬ 
force  the  Immediately  pressing  concern  of 
the  student,  who  receives  or  is  denied  credit 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  success  in 
discharging  them.” 

Who  are  the  masters  who  advise  or  impose 
series  of  arbitrary  obligations  on  the  student 
body  and  prevent  the  latter  from  trying 
earnestly  to  educate  itself?  And  how  does 
it  happen  that  the  Imposed  obligations  have 
little  to  do  in  many  instances  with  the  men¬ 
tal  requirements  of  the  students? 

The  student  Is  sent — or  goes — to  college 
to  acquire  an  education — that  is,  to  acquire 
an  understanding  of  the  world  in  which  he 
will  live  and  move.  Why  are  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  him  arbitrary  and  futile? 
The  professors  and  the  Instructors,  assuredly, 
do  not  deliberately  confuse  and  mislead  the 
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students.  They  are  mature  and  experi¬ 
enced;  they  have  had  to  deal  with  the  same 
problem  of  preparation  for  life.  They  know 
what  life  exacts.  The  student  Is  placed  in 
their  care  precisely  because  they  know  that. 
The  student  has  no  convictions  or  opinions 
of  any  value;  his  business,  as  H.  G.  Wells 
says,  is  to  go  to  work  and  learn  the  rules  of 
the  game  in  which  he  is  to  take  part.  Often 
he  does  not  feel  any  urge  in  any  particular 
direction;  he  hesitates  between  law  and 
medicine,  or  engineering  and  architecture, 
or  teaching  and  preaching,  or  Industry  and 
art.  That  hesitation  is  natural,  but  while 
the  student  wavers  and  changes  his  mind 
about  his  life  work,  or  his  profession,  the 
college  Is  there  to  give  him  what  we  call 
general  knowledge  and  culture. 

To  repeat,  the  courses  for  him  to  study  are 
virtually  prescribed  by  that  environment.  He 
must  know  something  about  the  earth, 
about  its  inhabitants,  Its  past  and  present. 
He  must  know  something  about  the  institu¬ 
tions  and  ideas  of  the  society  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  of  the  institutions  and  ideas 
of  other  societies,  with  which  he  will  either 
co-operate  or  fight.  He  must  know  some 
languages,  some  history,  some  science,  some 
philosophy  and  some  theology.  A  curricu¬ 
lum  built  up  on  the  basis  of  the  demands 
made  by  life  cannot  be  rationally  described 
as  arbitrary  or  as  miscellanous. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  proposed 
education  experiment — one  that  is  about  to 
be  tried  in  England  with  the  approval  of 
eminent  men  of  science.  It  is  not  strictly 
speaking,  original.  Several  modest  varia¬ 
tions  of  it  have  been  undertaken  in  this 
country.  The  aim  is  to  stimulate  in  the 
young  the  desire  to  discover  truth  for  them¬ 
selves,  the  desire  to  investigate,  take  things 
apart  and  put  them  together  again,  and  to 
arrive  at  results  independently  instead  of 
accepting  them  from  professors  or  teachers. 

The  proposed  British  experiment  has  been 
described  as  follows  by  sympathetic  obser¬ 
vers: 

Children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
one-half  years  to  ten  are  to  be  introduced 
to  science  and  scientific  methods.  There 
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is  to  be  no  didactic  teaching,  no  imparting 
of  knowledge.  The  teachers  will  work  with 
the  children  and  act  as  co-discoverers  and 
co-investigators.  Elaborate  apparatus  is  to 
be  used,  suitable  for  each  stage  of  the  child’s 
development.  Questions  are  to  be  answered 
patiently,  but  not  too  well;  self  education  is 
to  be  the  goal,  and  as  far  as  it  is  humanly 
possible  the  child  must  be  encouraged  and 
led  to  answer  his  own  questions  by  tests 
and  experiments. 

There  is  some  merit  in  the  idea  back  of  the 
proposed  new  school,  but  that  idea  can  be 
carried  too  far  and  reduced  to  absurdity. 
There  is  no  reason  why  children  should  not 
profit  by  the  knowledge  of  their  educators. 
There  is  no  reason  why  questions  should 
not  be  answered  fully  and  comprehensively. 
The  child  will  soon  learn  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  scientific  answer  and  a  dogmatic 
answer,  or  between  a  frank  answer  and  an 
evasive  one.  It  is  possible  to  introduce 
children  and  adolescents  to  science  and 
scientific  method  without  wasting  time  and 
energy  on  useless  experiments.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  children  to  rediscover  America; 
they  may  be  told  that  America  exists  and 
be  urged  to  read  about  it  and  compare  it 
with  their  own  country  in  a  dozen  different 
directions.  The  child  who  reads  about 
American  life  and  institutions  “discovers” 
America.  In  every  good  book  there  are 
discoveries  for  the  child. 

The  best  and  most  economical  way  to 
teach  scientific  method  in  school  and  college 
is  to  exemplify  and  practise  it.  All  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  religion,  government,  in¬ 
dustry,  the  family,  marriage  and  social  rela¬ 
tions  should  be  answered  candidly,  and  the 
inquiring  child  should  be  referred  to  the 
books  which  will  give  him  fuller  and  more 
accurate  information.  Pretence,  cant,  hum¬ 
bug,  ignorance  posing  as  incommunicable 
wisdom,  hypocrisy  and  fear  of  truth — these 
are  the  foes  of  the  scientific  method.  Let 
children  be  told  the  truth  so  far  as  it  may  be 
known,  and  let  them  hear  all  sides  and  inter¬ 


pretations  of  facts  or  events;  they  will  thus 
acquire  the  scientific  method. 

Finally,  it  is  preposterous  to  imagine  that 
the  school  and  college  can  give  any  one  a 
complete  education.  They  can  but  intro¬ 
duce  one  to  the  vast  field  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  can  open  libraries  and  labora¬ 
tories  to  the  student,  and  inspire  him  with 
the  desire  to  continue  to  study,  reflect,  and 
search  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  We  are  all 
ignorant  and  perforce  must  remain  so;  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  take  all  knowledge  for 
one’s  province.  But  we  should  master  some 
small  corners  of  the  field  and  be  willing  to 
recognize  our  unfamiliarity  with  the  rest. 
We  should  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
evidence  and  emotion,  fact  and  belief,  estab¬ 
lished  theories  and  vague,  borrowed  notions. 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  adult 
education.  That  is  a  fine  movement,  worthy 
of  every  encouragement,  but  it  should  not 
be  confined  to  the  so-called  lower  and  un¬ 
educated  classes.  The  wage-worker,  the 
farmer  and  the  petty  trader  need  the  liberal 
education  the  movement  in  question  seeks 
to  give,  but  the  college  graduates  also  need 
the  same  liberal  education — new  ideas,  new 
facts,  and  new  attitudes. 

The  school  and  college  that  do  not  instill 
in  their  graduates  a  love  of  books  and  of 
knowledge,  a  passion  for  reading  and  learn¬ 
ing,  fail  in  their  primary  duty.  The  most 
important  function  of  academic  education 
is  to  train  its  beneficiaries  for  never-ending 
self-education  after  graduation.  If  the  pro¬ 
fessors  and  teachers  are  fit  for  their  jobs, 
they  will  magnify  and  emphasize  that  func¬ 
tion,  and  they  will  be  justified  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  I  am  assuming,  of  course,  genuine 
freedom  of  teaching  and  scrupulous  respect 
of  trustees,  boards  of  education,  mayors, 
legislatures  and  politicians  generally  for  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  educators.  If 
plutocrats.  Babbits  or  demagogical  politi¬ 
cians  control  education  and  prescribe  text 
books  and  collateral  reading,  culture  and 
knowledge  take  wings. 
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A  STUDY  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL  PREPARATION  IN  ENGLISH 
Ralph  L.  Henry 

[I  first  knew  Mr.  Henry  when  he  was  teaching  English  and  Journalism  in  Carleton  College, 
Minnesota.  I  reviewed  editorially  in  this  magazine  the  analysis  which  he,  with  Professor  John  Munroe 
and  Professor  J.  M.  McElhannon  made  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  war  emphasis  in  public-school  text¬ 
books.  A  reporter  on  the  Chicago  Tribune  discovered  the  editorial  and  advertised  me  as  driving  the 
spirit  of  'seventy-six  from  the  schools.  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  candidates  for  political 
office,  denounced  me  in  rotund  phrase.  I  have  always  felt  that  unjustly  was  Henry  robbed  of  a  fine 
lot  of  publicity  that  was  of  no  use  to  me.  He  should  have  had  it.  He  knows  how  hungry  the  average 
citizen  is  for  it  for  he  has  been  city  editor  and  advertising  manager  of  a  newspaper.  Now  he  is  a 
professor  in  a  delightful  university,  Miami,  in  a  beautiful  town,  Oxford,  Ohio.  His  treatment  of  the 
perpetually  bothersome  problem  of  English  is  especially  satisfying  on  account  of  his  newspaper  training 
and  because,  like  all  good  modern  educators,  he  measures,  makes  diagnoses,  and  tabulates  facts.  This 
article  is  especially  commended  to  teachers  of  everything  and  to  principals  of  high  schools.] 


A  COLLEGE  teacher  of  English 
should  not  lay  claim  to  rank  among 
the  major  prophets.  Too  often  his 
prophetic  eye  is  dimmed  by  the  reading  of 
many  Fresh-themes;  too  frequently  his  faith 
is  not  equal  to  that  of  Isaiah.  But  he  can 
make  one  prophecy  without  fear  of  dishonor 
even  in  his  own  country.  He  can  tell  you 
with  nearly  mathematical  accuracy  what 
kind  of  English  the  present  high-school 
seniors  are  going  to  write  when  they  take 
preliminary  college  examinations  in  Fresh¬ 
man  Composition  next  September.  He  can 
tell  you  how  many  can  write  good,  readable 
English,  how  many  can  write  somewhat 
hopeful  English,  and  how  many  can  write 
only  a  hopeless  imitation  of  English.  And 
— he  will  add — it  is  not  a  pleasant  prophecy. 

The  college  teacher  of  English  will  tell 
you  that  something  like  this  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  next  September.  A  large  majority  of 
the  entering  freshman  group,  the  75  per 
cent,  to  80  per  cent,  whom  most  colleges 
class  as  “average  students,”  will  recognize 
A  dullf  foggy  day  came  as  a  sentence.  At 
least  half  of  this  group,  however,  will  be  in 
doubt  about  Came  a  dull,  foggy  day.  They 
will  not  know  whether  these  words  consti¬ 
tute  a  true  sentence  or  not.  A  surprisingly 
large  percentage  of  these  average  students 


will  declare  that  Disposed  of  easily  is  a  true 
sentence  because  it  begins  with  a  capital 
letter.  Between  you  and  I  will  make  no 
unfavorable  impression  upon  them.  They 
will  not  understand  when  the  instructor  ex¬ 
plains  that  I  must  become  me  because  be¬ 
tween  is  a  preposition  and  as  such  governs 
the  objective  case.  They  will  not  under¬ 
stand  this  explanation  because  they  will  not 
know  what  a  preposition  is,  nor  what  case 
means.  They  will  write  Every  boy  must  do 
their  best  because  they  will  not  be  observant 
of  the  requirements  of  agreement.  They 
will  paragraph  three  pages  of  unrelated 
thoughts  in  one  long,  glorious  debauch  of 
unindented  lines.  They  will  write  thoes 
and  thier  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and 
add  the  last  straw  by  labeling  their  effort 
“A  theme  for  english  100.” 

This  is  the  average  group — not  the  10  per 
cent,  whom  exceptional  instruction,  good 
home  environment,  and  native  ability  have 
put  into  advanced  classes,  nor  the  submerged 
10  per  cent,  for  whom  sub-freshman  sec¬ 
tions  have  to  be  created.  These  are  the 
average  students,  the  great  majority,  the 
mentally  competent  students,  who  have 
come  to  college  with  a  reasonable  expecta¬ 
tion  of  making  something  of  themselves  by 
higher  education.  They  have  come  but 
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they  cannot  write  a  page  of  the  English 
language  without  errors  of  the  type  men¬ 
tioned  a  moment  ago.  They  will  get  the 
shock  of  their  young  lives  when  their  first 
written  themes  are  handed  back  to  them  for 
correction.  They  will  discover  that  college 
students  are  expected  to  know  the  require¬ 
ments  of  correct  writing,  and  that  they  will 
fail  their  college  courses  unless  they  master 
these  requirements. 

This  must  be  the  prophecy  of  any  college 
teacher  of  English  for  September  of  next 
year — for  September  of  any  year  unless  the 
conditions  lying  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
English  teaching  situation  are  changed.  It 
is  pertinent  to  ask  here:  What  are  these  un¬ 
derlying  conditions.?  What  causes  a  normal 
eighteen-year-old  student  to  arrive  at  college 
with  inadequate  preparation  in  the  use  of 
the  language  which  must  be  the  basis  of 
every  course  he  takes?  There  are  many  an¬ 
swers  but  only  one  conclusion:  the  grade 
schools  are  allowing  pupils  to  pass  on  into 
high  school  without  learning  grammar,  and 
the  high  schools  are  graduating  these  same 
students  four  years  later  without  having  ap¬ 
preciably  modified  their  faulty  and  incor¬ 
rect  use  of  the  language.  Is  it  not  then  also 
pertinent  to  ask:  Why  do  high-school  courses 
fail  to  teach  the  average  student  to  use  the 
language  correctly?  My  experience  as  an 
English  teacher  in  both  high  schools  and 
colleges  during  the  past  ten  years  has  led 
me  to  the  following  conclusion  in  answer  to 
this  second  question:  students  fail  in  Fresh¬ 
man  English  at  college  because  the  high 
schools  do  not  spend  time  enough  on  matters 
of  composition  and  grammar. 

Let  us  see  whether  there  is  evidence  to 
support  this  view.  A  study  conducted  in 
one  of  the  smaller  universities  of  the  Middle 
West  during  the  college  year  of  1925-1926 
reveals  the  trend  in  high-school  preparation 
in  English.  A  total  of  446  first-year  students 
from  208  high  schools  answered  a  question¬ 
naire  which  particularly  inquired  concerning 
the  relative  amounts  of  time  spent  in  high- 
school  English  courses  upon:  (i)  composition 
and  grammar,  i.e.  practice  in  the  use  of  the 
language;  and  (2)  literature,  i.e.  literary 


history  and  literary  interpretation.  The 
answers  to  these  questions  were  received  in 
December  and  immediately  arranged  in  three 
groups  according  to  the  amount  of  time 
spent  on  the  study  of  grammar  and  composi¬ 
tion.  Eighty-four  students  had  had  two 
years  or  more  of  grammar  and  composition 
training;  two  hundred  seventy-three  stu¬ 
dents  had  had  from  one  to  two  years;  eighty- 
nine  had  had  less  than  one  year.  Grades 
for  the  first  semester  were  available  for 
these  446  students,  and  a  tabulation 
was  made  in  February.  {This  tabulation  is 
shown  on  page  ///). 

Apparently  there  is  a  correlation  between 
the  amount  of  time  spent  in  high  school  in 
the  study  of  grammar  and  composition  and 
the  grade  the  student  makes  in  his  Freshman 
English  at  college.  While  Groups  I  and  II 
rank  exactly  equal  in  A’s  it  may  be  seen 
that  Group  I  has  47.6  per  cent  of  work 
above  C  as  against  39.6  per  cent  of  work 
above  C  in  Group  II.  Furthermore  Group 
II  has  4.1  per  cent  more  work  in  the  “dis¬ 
tinctly  poor”  class  than  has  Group  I.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  infer,  therefore,  that  a 
group  of  well-prepared  students  made  a 
noticeably  better  record  than  their  class¬ 
mates  because  they  were  better  prepared. 
Other  factors  which  might  have  affected 
grades  are  assumed  to  be  equal  over  a  group 
of  446  students. 

Even  more  convincing  are  the  figures  of 
the  third  group.  In  Group  III  only  2.2  per 
cent,  did  distinctly  good  work,  only  16.8 
per  cent,  ranked  above  C,  and  54  per  cent, 
did  distinctly  poor  work.  It  seems  clear 
that  there  is  also  a  group  of  students  who 
have  not  had  sufficient  training  in  grammar 
and  composition.  It  is  this  group  which 
furnishes  a  large  percentage  of  the  poorest 
students  in  English. 

The  same  questionnaire  throws  light  on 
the  matter  of  spelling  instruction  in  high 
schools.  Out  of  442  students  answering,  234 
had  had  a  course  in  Spelling  in  high  school, 
and  208  had  not  had  such  a  course.  Only 
16  students  out  of  427  answering  had  had  a 
compulsory  spelling  test  to  pass  as  a  gradua¬ 
tion  requirement.  These  figures  are  inter- 
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esting  in  view  of  the  spelling  habits  of  fully 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  average  college  fresh¬ 
man  group.  In  a  three-page  theme  pre¬ 
pared  outside  of  class,  I  have  found  twelve 
misspelled  words.  Over  papers  and  exami¬ 
nations  written  hurriedly  in  class  it  is  more 
humane  to  draw  the  veil.  Most  freshmen 
cannot  write  their  first  theme  in  college 
English  without  at  least  one  misspelled 
word.  It  would  seem  that  the  high  schools 
should  at  least  know  this  fact.  Certainly  a 
compulsory  spelling  course  in  all  high  schools 
would  do  something  to  meet  this  situation. 

The  same  may  safely  be  said  of  a  universal 
compulsory  review  in  the  high-school  senior 
year  of  the  essentials  of  grammar.  Students 
forget.  A  student  said  to  me  only  a  few 
days  ago:  “I  had  no  grammar  in  grade 
school,  and  when  I  entered  high  school  we 
were  expected  to  have  learned  grammar.” 
Several  other  students  have  told  me  that 
they  had  all  their  grammar  in  the  high-school 
freshman  year,  and  that  they  were  never 


called  upon  to  practise  its  principles  in  either 
writing  or  speech  during  the  remainder  of 
their  high-school  course.  The  testimony 
of  students  on  this  point  is  not  to  be  slighted. 
They  feel  that  they  have  been  cheated  by 
high  schools  which  have  offered  them  nothing 
but  literature  courses  and  allowed  them  to 
graduate  ignorant  of  how  to  express  them¬ 
selves  correctly.  The  bitter  remark  of  an¬ 
other  college  freshman  who  was  facing  failure 
in  his  English  Composition  is  not  easily 
forgotten:  “Practically  all  my  four  years 
were  spent  in  reading  Shakespeare,  etc.  I 
have  no  foundation  to  mention  in  composi¬ 
tion.” 

Some  high-school  students  do  have  a  re¬ 
view  of  grammar  in  the  senior  year.  An 
examination  of  their  college  records  shows 
that  they  benefit  from  it.  On  page  112  is  a 
tabulation  of  the  grade  distributions  of  118 
students  who  had  senior  grammar  and  of  328 
who  had  no  senior  grammar. 

A  comparison  of  the  grade  distributions 


Grade^ 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Group  I 

A 

S 

5-9  ^5*9  did  distinctly 

(Good  preparation.) 

B 

35 

41 . 7  good  work. 

Two  years  or  more  of  grammar  and 

C 

28 

33-3 

composition  training. 

D 

8 

9-5 

E 

2 

2.4  ►  19  did  distinctly 

F 

6 

7.1  poor  work. 

84 

Group  II 

A 

16 

5*9  ^5*9  did  distinctly 

(Average  preparation.) 

B 

92 

33.7  good  work. 

From  one  to  two  years  of  grammar 

C 

102 

37.3 

and  composition. 

D 

32 

II. 8 

E 

II 

4.0  ►  23.1  did  distinctly 

F 

20 

7.3I  poor  work. 

273 

Group  III 

A 

2 

2.2  "^2.2  did  distinctly 

(Poor  preparation.) 

B 

13 

14.6  1  good  work. 

Less  than  one  year  of  grammar  and 

C 

26 

29.2  1 

composition. 

D 

19 

21. 3I 

E 

6 

6.8j^  54  did  distinctly 

F 

23 

25  - 91  poor  work. 

89 

1  ^In  this  scale  of  grades  F  is  complete  failure  and  £  is  a  condition  which 

may  be  removed  by  examination.  '*  Distinctly  poor 

work”  includes  all  D’s,  E’s,  and  F’s.  Only  A’s  are  considered 

“distinctly  good  work.” 
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shown  here  reveals  that  of  the  highest  and 
lowest  grades  there  is  apparently  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  students  who  have  had  senior 
high-school  grammar  and  those  who  have 
not.  The  students  who  had  a  senior  gram¬ 
mar  review  make  a  noticeably  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  B’s  (8  per  cent,  more),  and  make 
a  noticeably  smaller  percentage  of  D’s  (5 
per  cent.  less).  Drawing  the  line  between 
C  and  D  it  is  seen  that  the  senior  grammar 
students  outrank  their  classmates  who  have 


not  had  grammar  from  75.4  per  cent  to  70.4 
per  cent.  These  are  not  convincing  figures.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
among  118  students  listed  as  having  had 
senior  grammar  were  many  whose  answers 
indicated  “a  short  review  of  grammar  in 
the  senior  year’*  or  “a  six- weeks’  review  of 
grammar.”  These  students  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  had  a  thorough  review  of  gram¬ 
mar  in  so  short  a  time.  I  feel  that  a  whole 
semester  devoted  to  a  review  of  grammar  and 
to  constant  practice  in  writing  and  correct¬ 
ing  written  work  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
courses  that  can  be  given  in  the  high-school 
senior  year.  Such  a  course  is  almost  a  sine 
qua  non  for  the  average  student  who  expects 
to  enter  college.  One  need  not  waste  time 
proving  here  the  value  of  correct  writing 
habits  to  the  other  student  who  does  not  go 
to  college  but  goes  directly  into  “life.” 

I  have  already  suggested  that  the  attitude 
of  college  freshmen  to  their  high-school  prep¬ 
aration  cannot  be  dismissed  as  insignificant. 
I  recognize  of  course  two  biased  points  of 
view:  (i)  that  of  the  individual  who  covers 
his  own  limitations  as  a  student  by  blaming 
his  high-school  preparation;  and  (2)  that  of 
the  small-town  patriot  whose  provincialism 
causes  him  to  rank  his  own  high  school  as 
the  best  in  the  world  regardless  of  the  facts. 
I  have  met  both  points  of  view.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  two  balance  each  other. 
However  that  may  be,  many  college  English 
teachers  know  that  an  appreciable  number  of 


college  freshmen  are  disappointed  with  their 
high-school  preparation  in  English  when 
once  they  have  tested  it  in  freshman  English 
courses  at  college.  On  the  questionnaire 
to  which  I  have  referred  earlier  in  this  paper 
a  blank  space  was  provided  for  remarks. 
The  heading  read:  “Remarks:  Put  here  any 
additional  information  bearing  on  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  your  high  school  preparation  in  Eng¬ 
lish  to  your  work  in  English  100  (Freshman 
Composition)  at  the  University.”  There  was 


no  suggestion,  no  solicitation.  The  students 
put  down  only  what  they  felt  inclined  to  say 
by  way  of  comment.  Following  is  a  tabula¬ 
tion  of  their  comments: 

Comments  favorable  to  high-school  training 

in  English . 22 

Comments  unfavorable  to  high-school  train¬ 
ing  in  English . 100 

Neutral,  other  data,  etc . 61 

No  comment . 263 

446 

This  table  shows  that  183  students  made 
comments,  and  that  122  definitely  weighed 
the  value  of  their  high-school  preparation  in 
English.  There  are  two  significant  points: 
(i)  that  only  22  out  of  446  students  felt 
called  upon  to  defend  their  training  in  high- 
school  English  as  an  adequate  preparation 
for  either  college  English  or  life;  and  (2)  that 
approximately  five  times  as  many,  without 
any  pressure  whatsoever  except  their  diffi¬ 
culties  with  college  English,  commented  un¬ 
favorably  on  their  high-school  training  in 
grammar  and  composition.  The  fact  that 
more  than  half  of  the  students  made  no 
comments  probably  signifies  only  the  natural 
inertia  of  students  who  are  reluctant  to  make 
judgments  voluntarily.  If  the  question  had 
been  put  to  a  “yes”  or  “no”  vote,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  percentages  would  remain 
about  as  they  are. 

What  do  they  say — these  college  freshmen 
who  feel  that  their  high-school  English 


Senior  grammar 

A 

S-o8% 

B 

37.28% 

C 

33.04% 

D 

9.32% 

E 

4.28% 

F 

11.01% 

No  senior  grammar 

5-18% 

29.6% 

35.67% 

14.63% 

4.26% 

10.97% 
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courses  are  (or  are  not)  adequate  to  meet 
the  rigorous  demands  of  a  college  Freshman 
Composition  course,  or  the  equally  rigorous 
demands  of  the  outside  world?  They  say 
about  the  same  things  confirming  one  an¬ 
other  over  and  over  on  two  or  three  main 
points.  Following  are  a  few  specimen  com¬ 
ments,  both  favorable  and  unfavorable,  class¬ 
ified  by  subject  matter: 

Favorable  comments — 

1.  High-school  grammar  and  composi¬ 

tion  courses  thorough  and  ex¬ 
tensive: 

(a)  I  had  constant  drilling  in 

grammar  and  punctuation 
during  all  four  years. 

(b)  My  high  school  course  in  Eng¬ 

lish  Included  a  large  amount 
of  composition  work  with 
grammar  and  spelling. 

(c)  All  writing  corrected  in  the 

strictest  way. 

2.  College  English  Composition  courses 

a  repetition  of  high-school  courses: 

(a)  College  work  along  the  line  of 

high  school  work — a  little 
harder. 

(b)  I  have  had  most  of  the  gram¬ 

mar  we  have  studied  this 
year  in  high  school. 

(c)  The  work  I  am  doing  now  is 

simply  an  advancement  of 
my  high  school  English. 
Unfavorable  comments — • 

1.  Not  enough  written  work  in  high 

school: 

(a)  I  had  to  write  very  few  themes 

before  I  came  here. 

(b)  I  do  not  think  we  have  enough 

theme  work  in  high  school. 

(c)  I  feel  that  I  did  not  have 

enough  actual  theme  criti¬ 
cism. 

(d)  We  were  not  compelled  to 

write  themes. 

2.  Grammar  study  too  early  in  the 

high  school  course: 

(a)  My  last  theme  writing  and 
grammar  study  came  in  the 
freshman  year  in  high  school. 
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3.  Not  enough  grammar  drill  in  high 

school: 

(a)  Although  grammar  was  taught 

in  my  high  school  it  was 
not  emphasized.  There  was 
such  a  conglomeration  of 
things  that  I  learned  prac¬ 
tically  nothing. 

(b)  My  English  on  the  whole  was 

of  no  value.  We  had  hardly 
any  composition  work  and 
very  little  grammar. 

(c)  Not  enough  sentence  structure 

taught  in  high  school. 

4.  Too  much  literature  taught  in  high 

school. 

(a)  During  the  four  years  of  high 

school  we  did  hardly  any¬ 
thing  but  study  English 
literature. 

(b)  More  grammar  and  the  study 

of  theme  writing  and  less 
literature  would  be  a  better 
preparation  for  work  in 
English  at  college. 

These  students*  comments  are  valuable 
indicators  of  the  direction  of  the  trend  in 
high-school  English  instruction.  Where 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  smoke  one  feels  sure 
that  fire  will  be  discovered.  In  general,  I 
believe  these  comments  with  allowances  for 
personal  bias  among  both  “favorables** 
and  “unfavorables.’*  I  should  be  willing 
to  prophesy  that  on  most  college  campuses 
next  December  you  would  find  a  large  group 
of  college  freshmen  disappointed  in  their 
college  English  work,  and  wondering  how 
they  ever  passed  high-school  English  so 
easily. 

But  the  favorable  comments  give  us  heart. 
College  teachers  of  English  know  that  certain 
high  schools  are  “doing  the  job.’*  The 
colleges  can  count  on  the  mentally  capable 
students  from  these  high  schools  to  do 
creditable  work  in  English  Composition 
year  in  and  year  out.  Of  course  these 
“good”  high  schools  will  send  up  failures. 
No  high  school  can  avoid  it.  But  their 
bright  graduates,  their  valedictorians  and 
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honor  students,  will  be  well-trained  in  the 
use  of  the  language,  and  their  average  stu¬ 
dents  will  do  C  work  or  better  in  college 
English.  It  is  not  to  these  good  high  schools 
that  the  word  of  the  college  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish  should  be  addressed — certainly  not 
when  his  message  is  a  mournful  wail  of  pes¬ 
simism.  But  the  truth  of  the  college  Eng¬ 
lish  situation,  particularly  in  its  relation  to 
the  students  themselves,  should  be  brought 
home  to  the  large  group  of  high  schools  whose 
graduates  are  not  now  doing  creditable  work 
in  college  English  courses.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  an  accident  that  certain  high 
schools  turn  out  better-prepared  students 
than  others.  There  are  obviously  two  main 
factors  involved:  (i)  the  type  of  teaching; 
and  (2)  the  content  of  the  curriculum.  This 
paper  has  nothing  to  offer  on  the  first  of  these 
problems.  Certainly  some  high-school  in¬ 
structors  of  English  are  better  teachers  than 
others.  That  is  to  be  expected.  But  more 
than  variation  in  teaching  ability  is  involved. 
I  feel  strongly  that  the  quality  of  high-school 


preparation  in  English  could  be  raised  to  a 
surprisingly  high  level  by  the  application 
of  the  quantitative  principles  which  have 
been  discussed  in  this  paper. 

The  prophetic  grows  very  dim,  indeed, 
just  at  this  point.  What  will  happen  next 
autumn  on  many  college  campuses,  and  in 
many  English  Composition  classrooms,  can 
be  seen  without  a  glass.  Beyond  all  is  dark¬ 
ness.  The  prophets  look  before  and  after 
and  hope  for  a  great  light.  The  change 
ought  to  come.  It  is  overdue.  The  colleges 
have  been  lamenting  the  “terrible  English 
situation”  for  a  decade  or  more;  the  high 
schools  have  been  practising  “curriculum 
revision”  for  at  least  that  long;  and  college 
students  have  been  “flunking  Comp.”  too 
many  years  to  count.  All  three  can  go  on 
as  they  do  now  satisfying  no  one  of  the  three 
groups,  admitting  that  the  status  quo  is  the 
best  that  our  brains  can  do.  If  we  do  go  on 
— prophesying  the  future  of  American  edu- 
tion  is  going  to  be  a  dangerous  occupa¬ 
tion. 


The  coddle  seekers. — “I  pity  the  poor  fellow  who  is  so  soft  and  flabby  that  he  must 
always  have  ‘an  atmosphere  of  good  feeling’  around  him  before  he  can  do  his  work.  There 
are  such  men.  And  in  the  end,  unless  they  obtain  enough  mental  and  moral  hardiness  to  lift 
them  out  of  their  soft  reliance  on  ‘feeling,’  they  are  failures.  Not  only  are  they  business 
failures;  they  are  character  failures  also;  it  is  as  if  their  bones  never  attained  a  sufficient 
degree  of  hardness  to  enable  them  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  There  is  altogether  too  much 
reliance  on  good  feeling  in  our  business  organizations.  People  have  too  great  a  fondness  for 
working  with  the  people  they  like.  In  the  end  it  spoils  a  good  many  valuable  qualities.” 

— Henry  Ford,  in  My  Life  and  Work. 


INFLUENCE 

All  things,  by  immortal  power. 
Near  or  far, 

Hiddenly, 

To  each  other  linked  are. 
That  you  cannot  stir  a  flower 
Without  troubling  of  a  star. 


ACTION  AND  REACTION 

Laura  B.  Everett 


[This  delicious  bit  is  from  a  grave  and  gay  teacher  of  English  in  the  Technical  High  School  oi 
Oakland,  California,  who  writes  books  for  her  appreciative  students  which  she  tries  first  in  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form  and  then  prints  on  a  regular  press.  She  has  published  “War  Verses”  and  a  high-school 
students’  cheerful  helper  called  “  Keepers  of  the  Shield.”} 


[Mrs.  Eaton  waits  in  the  well-appointed 
office  of  the  Iqueue  Training  School.  The 
large  filing  cases  along  the  wall  are  marked 
“Reaction  Tests.**  Her  perusal  of  the  new 
1935  prospectus  is  interrupted  by  a  soft  whir^ 
and  through  the  open  door  she  sees  the  princi¬ 
pal,  Mr.  Darius  Morley,  descending  in  a 
little  airplane  from  the  upper  story.  He  en¬ 
ters  and  greets  Mrs.  Eaton.] 

Darius  Morley:  My  secretary  tells  me  you 
are  interested  in  our  school. 

Mrs.  Eaton:  Yes,  Mr.  Morley,  with  the 
idea  of  entering  my  son  if — if  it  seems  the 
place  for  him.  I  am  Mrs.  Eaton  from  Siam. 
I  have  not  been  long  enough  in  this  country 
to  grow  accustomed  to  indoor  planes.  Are 
they  in  common  use? 

Mr.  Morley:  Oh,  we  use  them  constantly. 
The  boys  in  the  school  shops  make  them  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  also  for  the  other 
students.  Of  course  the  outdoor  planes  are 
more  expensive,  but  since  the  Back-to-the- 
Land  movement,  most  of  the  boys  come  to 
school  in  them.  I  think  you  have  not  seen 
our  building. 

Mrs.  Eaton:  Only  a  few  of  the  class  rooms. 
I  noticed  a  typewriter  on  every  teacher’s 
desk. 

Mr.  Morley:  That  is  one  of  our  last  im¬ 
provements,  an  economizer,  not  a  typewTiter. 
The  keys  are  numbered  to  correspond  with 
the  students’  desks.  Even  in  the  best- 
taught  classes  there  is  sometimes  a  student 
who  is  not  in  psychic  accord  with  the  rest  of 
the  group.  The  environment  is  not  the  best 
for  him.  The  alert  teacher  presses  a  button, 
and  boy  and  desk  are  automatically  lowered 
to  another  floor  where  the  boy’s  individuality 
is  not  Injured  by  the  teacher’s  insistence  that 


he  give  attention  to  matter  that  does  not 
appeal  to  him.  It  is  surprising,  however, 
how  seldom  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  econ¬ 
omizer. 

Mrs.  Eaton:  I  can  see  how  a  teacher  might 
need  one  for  Penfield.  Doctor  Eaton  and  I 
feel,  Mr.  Morley,  that  we  must  be  especially 
careful  in  choosing  a  school  for  our  third  son. 
He  does  not  enjoy  school  as  his  brothers  did. 
In  fact  he  is — to  be  frank — rather  difficult. 
A  friend  told  us  this  would  be  just  the  place 
for  him  becauseof  what  he  called  the  reaction 
tests,  but  she  didn’t  make  clear  just  what 
they  are. 

Mr.  Morley:  We  have  been  successful  here 
with  various  kinds  of  difficult  youths.  There 
are  certain  types  of  misunderstood  boys  that 
react  promptly  to  our  methods.  We  attempt 
to  train  only  those  who  show  certain  reac¬ 
tions.  Will  you  give  me  a  few  of  your  rea¬ 
sons  for  calling  your  boy  difficult? 

Mrs.  Eaton:  Perhaps  it  is  only  that  he  is  so 
entirely  diflFerent  from  his  brothers.  They 
are  not  model  boys,  but  they  try  to  do  as  we 
wish,  while  Penfield — to  speak  candidly — 
wants  to  do  a  thing  because  we  don’t  want 
him  to  do  it.  If  we  suggest  a  course  of  ac¬ 
tion,  that  is  reason  enough  why  he  doesn’t 
follow  It.  He  has  never  been  domineered 
over.  We  cannot  understand  him. 

Mr.  Morley:  He  isn’t  untruthful? 

Mrs.  Eaton;  Quite  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Morley:  Rowdyish? 

Mrs.  Eaton:  No,  rather  quiet.  To  see 
him  once,  you  wouldn’t  dream  of  the  stub¬ 
born  opposition  to  organized  authority  of 
which  he  is  capable. 

Mr.  Morley:  Good !  Excellent !  I  mean  that 
he  is  the  type  of  boy  for  whom  the  Jubilany 
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reaction  tests  are  intended.  They  were 
worked  out  by  A.  B.  Jubilany  of  the  Capital 
University.  I  have  a  certain  feeling  of  re¬ 
gret  when  I  consider  that  I  might  have  been 
the  first  in  the  field.  I  might  have  worked 
out  these  tests  to  determine  whether  one 
acts  toward,  or  reacts  from,  a  given  stimulus. 
These  two  lines  of  conduct  along  which  hu¬ 
man  nature  proceeds  were  emphasized  years 
ago  by  the  wife  of  a  college  professor.  It 
was  her  original  observation  that  some 
people  follow  what  they  are  taught,  while 
others  react  from  the  teaching. 

Mrs.  Eaton:  You  mean  that  some  people 
do  what  they  are  told  and  that  other  people 
refuse  to  do  what  they  are  told? 

Mr.  Morley:  Substantially  that.  Isn’t  it 
strange  that  so  simple  a  fact  in  pedagogy 
should  so  long  have  lain  inutile? 

Mrs.  Eaton:  But  how  do  you  apply  it? 

Mr.  Morley:  We  give  the  tests  to  ascertain 
the  degree  of  recalcitrance.  We  then  plan 
the  boy’s  course  accordingly.  For  example, 
if  a  boy  reacts  against  other  subjects  but 
likes  history  and  civics,  he  is  put  into  a 
normal  history  class.  He  is  given  just  as 
much  of  the  regular  course  as  he  is  willing 
to  take.  But  suppose  that  he  shies  at  book¬ 
keeping;  in  that  case  he  is  given  charge  of  a 
small  business  in  which  the  accounts  have 
been  badly  kept.  It  isn’t  a  week  till  he  will 
ask  for  instruction  in  keeping  books. 

Mrs.  Eaton:  What  do  you  do  for  those 
who  read  poor  books?  Our  other  sons  like 
worthwhile  reading. 

Mr.  Morley:  Oh,  we  really  enjoy  getting 
hold  of  the  boys  who  read  piffle.  We  supply 
them  with  unmitigated  trash  and  make  them 
work  out  psychological  charts,  paraphrase 
the  stories,  discuss  the  style,  turn  the  whole 
thing  into  blank  verse  or  vers  litre.  The 
alternative  is  to  read  books  from  the  required 
list.  They’ll  read  the  heaviest  biography  to 
get  away  from  their  trash  served  up  as  liter¬ 
ature. 

Mrs.  Eaton:  I  hope  it  would  affect  Pen- 
field  that  way. 

Mr.  Morley:  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  result. 


Of  course  you  must  understand  the  tremen¬ 
dous  importance  of  the  test.  It  is  conducted 
with  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy.  A 
leisurely  breakfast  is  prescribed  for  the 
morning.  We  don’t  want  nerves  set  on 
edge  by  a  hasty  meal. 

Mrs.  Eaton:  I  will  see  to  that.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  you  have  teachers  here. 

Mr.  Morley:  Indeed  we  have.  All  the 
better  schools  are  going  back  to  them. 
Movies  and  radio  were  interesting  innova¬ 
tions,  but  they  are  only  aids.  We  have 
some  wonderfully  understanding  teachers 
who  will  get  somewhat  acquainted  with  him 
during  the  tests.  He  will  swing  back  to 
them  later.  You  see  we  determine  by  the 
Jubilany  tests  what  he  reacts  to  and  what 
he  reacts  from.  Nothing  simpler  was  ever 
devised. 

Mrs.  Eaton:  If  it  will  only  reach  Pen- 
field! 

Mr.  Morley:  Has  your  son  found  out  what 
he  wishes  to  fit  himself  for? 

Mrs.  Eaton:  Perhaps  we’ve  suggested  too 
many  things,  but  we’ve  never  found  any¬ 
thing  he  thought  he  wanted. 

Mr.  Morley:  We’ll  probably  meet  that  in 
Test  H,  in  which  we  give  him  a  list  of  occu¬ 
pations,  asking  him  to  supply  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  It  includes  hobo,  thug, 
yeggman,  burglar,  bootlegger,  bucketshop 
keeper,  pawnbroker,  electrician,  radio  ex¬ 
pert,  engineer,  builder,  manufacturer,  busi¬ 
nessman — and  as  many  more.  We’ll  find 
out  what  he  wants  to  be. 

Mrs.  Eaton:  Your  course  really  seems  de¬ 
vised  for  my  son. 

Mr.  Morley:  It  is,  Mrs.  Eaton,  and  for 
other  boys  like  him  who  react  from,  instead 
of  toward,  what  is  normally  desirable.  We 
are  the  only  school  that  devotes  a  large  part 
of  its  curriculum  to  this  method  of  dealing 
with  recalcitrants.  You  notice  that  I  say 
a  large  part.  We  have  enough  boys  like 
your  other  sons  to  set  the  pace  toward  the 
more  desirable  goals.  I  hope  that  in  the 
near  future  most  schools  will  make  use  of 
the  Jubilany  reaction  tests. 


'  I  'HIS  magazine  considers  it  one  of  its  main  duties  to  assist  edu- 
cation  to  call  in  the  aid  of  beauty.  The  High  School  at  Glen 
Cove,  Long  Island.  See  Editorial,  Mrs.  Taylor  of  Taylorville 


School  at  Corn\vall-on-Hudson.  Read  Mrs.  Taylor  of  Taylorville 


pij T  YOUR  flagstaff  where  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  colors  can 
*  be  done  in  dignified  ceremony,  all  the  children  participating.  High 
School  at  Cornwall-on-Hudson.  Peruse  Mrs.  Taylor  of  Taylorville 


